











































































































SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


Who has a list of the colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States and Posses- 
sions which tells where Bachelor's, Mas- 
ter’s, and Doctor's degrees in art education 
may be earned? Please write to Secretary, 
School Arts Family, Worcester, Mass. 











What would 1 do if I lived in the East, Middle- 
west, Southeast or the Pacific Coast? 


I'd join the nearest art association—Eastern, 
Western, Southeastern or Pacific Art Associa- 
tions, and the department of Art Education of the 
National Education Association. (The latter’s new 
350-page annual bulletin just out is a “gold mine” 
on art education.) 


Why? 

Because in the eyes of my superintendent, 
supervisor, principal and fellow teachers it would 
make a difference. It is the most natural thing in 
the world—members of an organization add to 
their personal professional standing that of the 
association. 


What would it do for me? 


I'd be in touch with some of the livest, forward- 
looking group of art educators in my section. I'd 
have opportunity to write and enquire of my 
fellow members their opinions and reactions on 
specialized types of art education. Whenever a 
research problem was completed I'd be among the 
first to receive the report. If travelling exhibits 
were made up by my association I'd have ample 
opportunity to get one of them for my city or 
school. All this could be mine because of my 
membership in an art association. 

But, furthermore, I would have full privilege 
of attending their annual conventions, visiting 
with others from different parts of our section of 
the country. If a report of the convention in 
which all the talks were printed—I'd receive a 
copy without extra expense. 

No, I'm not talking about an association with a 
$100 or $50 fee. Think of it, the highest mem- 
bership fee to any of the sectional art associations 
or the nation-wide association is only $3.00— 
others are $2.00. Write to Secretary of the 
School Arts Family, Worcester, Mass., for 
information about membership fee to the nearest 
art association. 


HOLLAND IN AMERICA 


Did you know that there is a Holland here in 
America and that every spring they have a tulip 
carnival? Holland, Michigan, is the place. Be- 
cause of their Dutch ancestry they have kept 
alive some of the characteristics of Holland— 
the windmills, the wooden shoes, Dutch dances, 
and a little model village of Netherlands. 

How would you like to have 32 beautiful poster 
stamps, each 2 by 3 inches, printed in full colors 
showing typical tulip and Dutch scenes from 
Holland, Michigan? Think of using these stamps 
in notebooks, in borders, and so on. You can 
have 32 of these stamps (4 each of 8 different 
kinds) by sending your lucky 13 cents to Secre- 
tary of the School Arts Family, Worcester, Mass. 
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NATION-WIDE ART MEETING AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 


The Department of Art Education of the National 
Education Association announces the Hotel 
Chelsea on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, as the 
headquarters for its meetings. On Saturday, 
February 22, the opening session will be held at 
8.00 p.m. in conjunction with the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Dr. Frederick Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, will be 
one of the principal speakers while Dr. Thomas 
Munro, chairman of the committee on the Year 
Book on Art Education, will lead the discussion on 
the Year Book. Dr. Ray Faulkner, vice-president, 
and Dr. Leon Winslow, representing both partici- 
pating organizations, will take part in the discus- 
sion, as will Miss Olive S. DeLuce, president of 
the Department of Art Education. 

On Monday morning, February 24, a joint 
session will be held with the Society for the Study 
of Education and the American Educational Re- 
search Association. At 7.00 p.m. the annual 
banquet will be held. Tuesday, February 25, the 
department will join in its program with the 
Department of Secondary Education, while its 
luncheon meeting on either Monday or Tuesday 
will be together with the American Industrial 
Arts Association. Plans are in progress for the 
inclusion in the program of representatives of 
every phase of art education on the various curri- 
cular levels. Among the disinguished speakers 
who will contribute to it are Dr. Joseph Hudnut, 
dean of the Faculty of Design, Harvard University, 
and Dr. Gordon L. Reynolds, president of the 
Massachusetts School of Art and Miss Edith 
Mitchell, Director of Art, Delaware. Among the 
scheduled meetings of importance is one of 
representatives of state art associations. Miss 
Mabel Stauffer, Supervisor of Art of Atlantic 
City, is chairman of local arrangements. 

Join now by mailing membership application 
with $3.00 to Treasurer Eugene E. Myers, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


_ * . 


SPECIAL CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


Exhibits at the 1941 convention of the Western 
Arts Association in Chicago, March nineteenth 
to the twenty-second, definitely will not be a 
side-line effort according to the President, Mrs. 
Bess Foster Mather, Director of Art in the Public 
Schools in Minneapolis, Minnesota. The exhibit 
called ‘‘Questions and Answers,’’ a show oc- 
cupying four hundred lineal feet, is one which 
attracted national attention when created and 
exhibited by the Walker Art Gallery of Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. Another exhibit of considerable 
importance will be the graphic story of the 
Detroit Public schools working together with the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. This well illustrated 
achievement will merit attention from all art 
teachers trying to find a better way. Priceless 
pieces of ancient and modern jewelry will be on 
exhibit, showing the trends of the centuries from 
1940 B.C. to A.D. 1940. 

The whole Western Arts convention program 
has been meticulously worked out in order to 


Publication office, 
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present the entire program in support of the 
timely theme selected for this year—‘‘Humanizing 
the Arts for Service in Contemporary Life.”’ 

Some of the highly selected speakers on the 
convention program are: Walter Dorwin 
Teague, noted Industrial Designer and author of 
“Design This Day’’; Gilbert Rohde, well-known 
furniture designer and member of the faculty of 
New York University; Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, 
President of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, general educator who believes in the 
importance of the arts in education; Millard 
Sheets, internationally known painter, instructor 
at Scripps College, California; Wylie B. McNeal! 
Chief, Division Home Economics, University of 
Minnesota; Mrs. Walter Brewster, Chicago, 
authority on flower arrangement. 

Anne Swainson, Director, Design Depart- 
ment, Montgomery Ward Company; Dr. Homer J. 
Smith, Professor of Industrial Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Emil Frei, stained glass 
artist of St. Louis, Missouri; Dean M. Schweick- 
hard, Assistant Superintendent of Minneapolis 
Public Schools and an authority on industrial and 
vocational education; Daniel Catton Rich, 
Director, The Art Institute of Chicago; and Edith 
L. Nichols, Assistant Art Director, New York 
City Schools. 


PACIFIC ARTS TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


The Convention of the Pacific Arts Association 
in 1941 will meet in Portland, Oregon. The dates 
chosen are Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 7, 8 and 9. 

The theme that has been chosen is: ‘‘The Place 
of Art in Life.’ This will involve not only a dis- 
cussion of the philosophy of art, but also what 
this philosophy demands in the actual classroom 
teaching of art. In other words, the meetings will 
undertake to discover where art fits into con- 
temporary life, and what the art teacher must and 
can give his students. 

An innovation planned for one day is for one of 
the principal lectures to be followed by a series of 
closely related round-table discussions in small 
groups, which, in turn, will meet again for a 
general summary and reconsideration of the 
problems brought out in the specialized dis- 
cussions. 

Monday, April 7: Registration; Address of Wel- 
come by Mr. Dugdale, Supt. of Schools, and the 
President's Message; Lunch; General Meetingwith 
Speakers; Art Process Movies and Visits to other 
Institutions; Formal Reception at the Art Museum. 

Tuesday, April 8, will be spent at Timberline 
Lodge on Mt. Hood. 2.00 to 2.30 p.m., General 
meeting with one speaker whose talk will form 
the basis for panel discussions. 2.30 to 3.30 p.m., 
Panel discussions in smal] rooms of the Lodge. 
3.30 to 4.30 p.m., General meeting and summary 
of panel reports. 

Wednesday, April 9 will be given over to 
sessions on specific subjects, led by chosen 
specialists. Final general meeting; Art Movies. 
At 7.00 p.m., there will be a final formal banquet 
at the Waverly Country Club, which has a beauti- 
ful setting along the Willamette River. 


The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
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a new idea 


When you were a boy or a girl, perhaps 





you had chores to do. You cut the wood. 
You built the things you needed with 
it. You knew every grain of every green. 
You could name each tree along the path. 
There were sheep you sheared and wool 
to card and thread to spin and cloth to 
weave. Life was your school, the machine a dream. (/ Today 
the world is just reversed. You're losing control of materials. 
The machine experiences for you the many things about 
which you yourself need to feel a sense of security. ([So 
take the new plastics and materials, learn about them as 
you knew the wood and the wool. Control their possibili- 
ties and influences on your life ... be contented in the 
thought of creative security. (/This experiment, worked 
with a group of 4-5-6 graders, concerns itself with this 
thought only. If the fundamentals of truth are a new 
discovery... this idea, too, is new! 


forward 


Within the next few pages a new world will unfold itself; one 





of the ever mentioned, ever hoped for, and always present . . . 
new worlds of better living, or, at least, a newer way of it. If 
we may call it that, an ‘‘experiment’’ done with a group of 
students at The Charles Hanneman School in Detroit. Being 
limited by lack of space and material and the feeling of strange- 
ness of something “‘radical’’ it was merely a “‘try”’ with inter- 
esting results. Inspired by the Bauhaus School of Design, its 
philosophy and ideals are the same. We pass our hope on to you 

.. and, would like to know what do you think about it all? 
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EDWARD ANTHONY, Art Instructor 


HOW DO YOUFEEL 


in your clothes, your home, in 
life? This “sixth grader’ 
looked about him, found 
“raw” material, contrasted 
and harmonized it, until tex- 
ture became a new experi- 
ence to him. He even dis- 
covered that pressure upon 
surface often changed its 
quality entirely to the touch. 
He looped the chart to illus- 
trate that he learned the possi- 
bilities and limitations of 
tactile experience. 


Denby High School, Detroit, Michigan 





Composition by Sixth Grade Student, Denby High School 


ET US create a new guild of craftsmen 
without the class distinctions which raise 
an arrogant barrier between craftsman 
and artist. Together let us conceive and 
create the new “building” of the future, 
which will embrace architecture and 
sculpture and painting (all crafts) in one 
unity and which will rise one day toward heaven from 
the hands of a million WORKERS, like the crystal 
symbol of a new faith.’’! 


® The early daily needs provided for true self and 

creative expression, the media limiting and refining 
the creation—and pressing it into an artistic and 
UTILITARIAN form; TODAY we aim to reeducate 
the Spoiled Taste of the people; to unify them into 
the belief that truth is always a sound standard. 


® Work and life is so scientized and technical—far 
removed—complex, it is difficult even for adults to 
feel the unity of personal control and success. Our 
insistence on uniformity in product—not individuality, 
ingenuity, participation in work—destroys the aim in 
the individual for creative power, unless he be like 
Ferdinand the Bull who persisted in his own true 
philosophy despite all the other ‘bulls running around 
and bumping their heads.” And, much like these 
foolish brutes WE, a goodly group of us, are running 





a 


‘Gropius, Walter Dessau Bauhaus 
*“The American Life and School Curriculum,” Rugg 


about bumping our heads; no matter that our aims, 
beliefs, plans and whatever, may intend the best. 
Wishing is not doing, and the world belongs to those 
who achieve. We speak of good taste, we worry about 
the experiences to be gained from associations and 
participation and experimentation with media. We 
glory in the thought that our child must in time reflect 
the culture with which we surround him. And he 
does. He reflects it! But, like the piece of lead, 
impervious to the golden rays of the sun, reflecting 
only its gold and not becoming gold—the child 
remains cold to his surroundings; and, many times 
perhaps, because it has been forced upon him, resents 
and resists this culture. So, he lives in an environ- 
ment contrasting in nature, one preaching individ- 
uality, but forcing the past as a standard—relent- 
lessly. Rugg tells us: 


®@ “We live in a society which is interdependent, 

associational and corporate in its structure, processes 
and functions, but individual in its basic orientation, 
its animating spirit and its actuating ideology. The 
consequence of this disparity is a condition of un- 
precedented tension, conflict and insecurity in both 
individual life and the body politic. It is a first 
responsibility of educators, therefore, to gain per- 
spective and understanding of this situation in order 
that curriculum adjustments may be realistic and 
properly responsive to all social needs.’”” 
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TAKE an APPLE 


Divide it in two. The whole may equal 
two parts. . . but they will never equal 
the whole. A space or form, once 
divided by the smallest line is never 
the same, nor can it be returned to its 
original form. This being true psycholo- 
gically and physically, space division 
meant careful thought and action to 
this ‘‘sixth-grader.”’ 


® That is my aim and the reason for the choice of 


problem. Through art I hope to lessen this strain and 
contribute towards a greater poise in living. Art, being 
one of the fundamentals of life, should be understood 
and used, not just blindly accepted as something 
ethereal. Used as a tool to better life in general, to 
relieve that sense of insecurity and conflict; or in 
unifying the peoples into a common harmonious 
group, will completely dissolve any insecurity and 
establish an understanding of individual needs and 
appreciation. In this day of streamlining and leisure 
time, of unrest and arrest, the latter two may easily 
be mere myths if we teach each individual the 
importance of HIS OWN creative thought and 
activity towards the greater benefit of the community 
in general. If we give him the sense of security, im- 
plant in him the worldly need of his power and 
ingenuity, and his responsibility to the present and 
the future, we may cease to worry about “isms.” 


® Art education, previously regarded as a cultural, 
intellectual subject, has been established in its present 
importance as an invaluable source of experience 
and appreciation, an OUTLET for creative expression 
and participation, AND “emotional activity.’ Taste 
in choice of materials and subject matter, as related 
to the home and community, has been comparatively 
recent. The stress being placed upon the “‘outlet’’ 
and participation angle, theoretically — perhaps, 
idealistically. At any rate, seldom related is the cause 


‘Mumford, Lewis, “Living Philosophies,’ p. 206. 
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PAPER is PAPER 


Except when it is “‘space,’’ when it is 
“line,”” when it “feels,’’ divides, be- 
comes form in three dimensions, then 
it is a tactile experience formulating 
distinct psychological reaction toward 
all media, in related, contrasted or 
harmonized combinations. 


of community development. There is always at heart 
the aim to develop that well-integrated personality 
in the child through cooperative work of any kind. 
Few rooms, besides the art room, offer the socialized 
activity and opportunity for development of character 
or personality through distributed responsibility, 
varied interest information, creation and media. The 
art room IS the idea room. Or, should be. Here, 
should be found “the feeling of unity of personal 
control and success’’ in sure objective form through 
absolute understanding of materials and their uses 
towards better work. But, it truly is not. 


® Lewis Mumford believes ‘’. . in a rounded, 
symmetrical development of both the human per- 
sonality and the community itself (instead of speciali- 
zation)."’' But, the art in the school today strives to 
develop the individual and his taste by a struggling 
elevation to the upper, better standards, instead of 
descending to the individual's existent standard, 
meeting it, and by working understandingly together, 
through a “give and take”’ of ideas, slowly ascending 
to the BETTER LEVEL. Art as it is taught today, seldom 
wotries itself about the community. It generally asks 
“Are there many talented children in your district?” 
or, merely asserts that a certain community boasts 
talented children. The emphasis is placed on talent 
in the community (specialization)—its development, 
and not on the development of the community. 
“They all can’t be artists.’ Thatistrue .. . but they 
all can be taught, through these few talented, what is 











LINE DRAWING 
Students of Edward Anthony 
Detroit, Michigan 


worth while and what is merely a waste of time and 
energy. Mumford speaks of the personality and com- 
munity as one. I would like to teach it as such. 
Specialization (isolation) may have its favorable 
points, but a man who can do more than one job 
well will sooner find his place with his fellowmen 
and will not find time to feel insecure and dissatisfied. 
If he has an understanding acquaintance with, and an 
appreciation for many things about him, he will find 
them stimulating towards greater accomplishment, 
and the satisfying alertness towards the resources of 
his own ability and that of his community. Nansen 
says: 


@ “We can discover no fundamental difference 
between the inanimate and animate matter—or be- 
tween physical and mental processes. They all are 
parts and processes of nature.’"' But so few people 
believe that. We have our “white collar’ workers, 
who, perhaps, still classify themselves in a group 
separate from ‘‘The labor.’’ The mind is superior to 
the body—in other words; yes, in serving the body 
towards greater attainments. Cooperation is a 
necessary part of any true activity. So the mind re- 
creates itself, objectively, in a better functioning body; 
the personality becomes a product of a community— 
inseparable. If this be true, what part does such 
activity as ‘‘art work’ play in bettering a com- 
munity—in developing a personality? Perhaps, not a 
decisive part—it may be merely “a drop in the 
bucket,”’ but it IS a starting point. The appreciation 
of nature in general, color, line, design, ugliness, or 
beauty—all these are parts of man. Great or small, 
depending on the opportunities he had been offered. 
The desire to express himself, to acquaint others 
with his emotional attitudes towards many things in 
life about him, have always BEEN MAN. From the 
neolithic cave drawings of the primitive, to Diego 
Rivera’s murals at any Art Museum, today. 


®@ We speak of painters? Does the man with the 
shovel, or the one operating a machine, have a like 
capacity for expression. Perhaps a greater one, were 
it properly fostered. There is a world of beauty in a 
machine; a particular design to a shovel; a rhythm to 
the drumming of the gears as they speed—the motion 
of the shovel as it bites the earth, cleaves it—and 
changes its natural pattern to one created by hand. 
Were there a true appreciation, a standard of values, 
would not there be a more satisfying piece of work 
done—and, the feeling of accomplishment in every 
bit of work done? “. . the great thing,’’ Dewey 
tells us, “‘is that each shall have the education which 
enables him to see within his daily work all there is 
in it of large and human significance.’’” 


® These few lines of Dewey's express the ideal 


‘Nansen, Fridtjot, p. 95 
*Dewey, John, “Living Philosophies,” p. 21 








Line Drawing —Ink and Paint—Crayon and Paint — 
Original Interpretation of Line, Form and Texture — 
Composition also considered 


philosophy of life, every phase of it. Were this true 
today we would hardly find the intolerance, greed, 
and insecurity prevalent in the world. 


@ Because of the basic unity of life and art there 
remains a constant search for the best expression of 
both towards a richer and fuller understanding of the 
whole as an influence upon the future. With this aim 
constant in mind, we start with the child and HIS 
world, his home, school and community, his school- 
room, the school grounds, his appearance and all 
forms of activity where art may have influence. 
Taking a part in growth and becoming an integral 
member of the individual, art becomes a necessary 
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experience of everyone’s education, a liberation of 
creative thought and an outlet of emotional energy. 
Its importance in the development of a personality—a 
community—any life—cannot be overstressed. 


® Recognizing the need of truth in today’s creative 
self-expression, and remembering the philosophies 
of Nansen, Mumford, Parker, and Dewey, we may 
adapt the best of all of them to the needs of those 
whom we term “‘the future,"” and who depend on the 
schools today, our students. 


@® WE HAVE in what popularly would be called 
“abstract’’ way, done ORIGINAL design, starting 
with the basic natural and commercial forms. By 
these ‘‘forms’’ I mean, recognizable space divisions, 
related enough to each other, and their surroundings, 
to form an interesting, useful and original composition 
within a given space and material. Beginning with 
simple pencil line on paper (analyzation of even own 
handwriting) te more elaborate three-dimensional 
projects. 


@ “NATURAL” forms would be experimented with 
first. (Natural in the sense of automatically resulted in 
nature.) The relation of these to immediate surround- 
ing—to more remote areas, to extent of usefulness, 
to limitations and possibilities of development; i.e., 
to use existent forms as whole, to break these up to 
understand them, adapt them if necessary, and to use 
them in their fullest possibilities to our best advantage. 


@ Experimentation with surface qualities and varia- 
tion would be the next step. There is much our ears 
and eyes must learn through the fingertips; that is 
why, perhaps, we find that fullest appreciation of an 
object is not quite complete until we actually place 
our hand upon it and FEEL it. Things we see and feel 
no desire to touch generally are “touched by our 
eyes.’’ Sometimes in the past, indirectly, we experi- 
enced them through actual contact. Much of this 
textural education, of course, would be gained through 
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THREE- 
DIMENSIONAL 
EXPERIMENT 
in 
ORIGINAL 
FORM 


The idea expressed 
(soap) in more ‘‘natur- 
alistic’’ forms. Com- 
parison shows that a 
basic relationship re- 
mains in all the work 
whether ‘‘abstract’’ or 
“real.” This probably 
due to the better un- 
derstanding of sculp- 
ture as a related series 
of forms, not just some- 
thing. 





Do you relate an object to its space through tone values? Do you 

consider the light, whether it balances, harmonizes, or distorts the 

composition? The ‘fourth-grader” here cut a triangle in the wall 
letting the light through to balance his composition 


work with plastics in the experimentation of forms. In 
today’s mechanical supply of ready-made products— 
the opportunity to actually use and UNDERSTAND 
textures, cannot be over-emphasized. First, every 
possibility of paper would be explored by cutting, 
creasing, rolling, bending, weaving, shredding, etc. 
These variations in paper could be constructed 
into charts, contrasting, or harmonizing one surface 
against, or with, the other. Different qualities of 
paper would be used, different form would be con- 
structed. The same series of experiments may be 
applied to practically all other materials. Once the 
student understands his problem, realizes the variety 
of smoothness, and rough surface texture, he will find 
that reaction to such surfaces varies also. He may 
find that increased pressure of a hand passed over 
sandpaper does not feel the same as a swift sweep 
over it. While one may give feeling of roughness 
AND movement, the other subdues the roughness 
and completely destroys movement, emphasizing 
rhythm. 
(Continued on page 216) 














MATERIALS AND ART EXPRESSION 


MARGARET E. MATHIAS, Art Supervisor 


Kindergarten child, 
aged 5, using paints, 
paper and brush for 
art expression. 


Montclair, New Jersey 





Photo from Otto Karl Bach, Art Director, Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ATERIALS provide the vehicle for art expressicn, 
They make possible the extension of sub- 
jective feeling into objective form. Without 
materials the ideas and feelings would be 
unexpressed; but this statement is unnecessary 
for as long as the world exists materials will 
exist. Anything which can be changed is a 
potential material for expression. 





@ The circuit for art expression is: the experience which the 
individual receives through the senses; the emotion which 
this experience arouses; the response which follows through 
the use of materials. The driving force is the emotion and this 
force actuates the change in materials. The form of the material 
is changed and the meaningless lump becomes transformed into a 
crystallization of the feeling. 


@ Materials provide the means for art expression and at the same 
time set up a temporary resistance. The flowing of the impulse 
from emotion into material slows up the process of art expression. 
The process of transforming the material is a struggle in itself. 
The material is unwieldy. All possible skill is enlisted in order to 
produce the desired expression. The very resistance set up by the 
material helps to clarify the idea and finally the material reflects 
the projected feeling. 


@ Consciousness of this process must direct all of our work in 
art education. The child's first association with materials 
must be between himself and the material. It must be his 
opportunity to become acquainted with the material and then to 
see in the results of his activities a projection of his own powers. 
This first association is imperative. He then establishes the art 
process of sensing and responding in respect to that material. 
He has such a material in his own voice. He senses and responds 
by laughing or crying. He has it in the expressions of his body, 
in running, kicking, embracing, patting, striking. 


@ Establishing the art process in respect to art materials is not so 
easy as establishing it in respect to voice or bodily movement. The 
child has his voice and bodily response in his own control. They 
are materials for expression which are always available. It is true 
that this expression can be temporarily curbed, but only tem- 
porarily, as we well know. 


@ However, art materials are made available to the child only 
at certain times. The very unusualness of art materials tends to 
make the conscientious adult take extra precaution to see that the 
material is not wasted. He plans carefully so that the child emerges 
from the art ‘‘lesson”’ with a “respectable” product. Thus the child 
and his activity are factors in the teacher's plan to produce results 
He is the ‘‘cog in the wheel.’ He does as he is told. His attitude 
then in regard to that material is that he expects to be told what 
to do with it. His subsequent use of the material is superficial for 
he only does over again what he has been shown how to do 
Such an attitude about a material limits its use to routine or ‘hand 
work.’ On the other hand, with the attitude of ‘‘sense-feeling- 
response” established in regard to the same material, the child 
has a means for emotional outlet. 


@ Two questions in the minds of teachers make it difficult for 
them to let children get acquainted with materials and use them to 
express their own ideas: ‘Should I allow children to ‘waste’ 
the materials?’’ and ‘‘How are children to learn the techniques of 
the material?” 

@ Material is not being wasted if it is used for promoting 
desirable growth. Inexpensive material should be provided 
for young children so that they can use material freely without 
excessive cost. Everyone needs an inexpensive material with 
which to do preliminary planning. Children gradually develop 
from no planning to very careful planning. The stimulus to plan- 
ning is the realization that the quantity of material is limited. Then 

(Continued on page 9-a) 
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The white glass board makes drawing with colored chalk easy and most effective. Below the 
board is storage space, with sliding doors, for chalk and erasers. Art Room, Madison, Wisconsin 








A round folding work table fits nicely into a rounded corner of 


the art room, Madison School. Contributed by Lucy Irene Buck 
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MODERN ART ROOMS...Madison, Wisconsin 


LUCY IRENE BUCK 


Art Supervisor 


It doesn’t take long to find the colored 
paper you need for your poster in these 
trays. 

One side of this large storeroom is 
given over to trays, which can easily 
be carried into the art room, and shelves 
with sliding doors. The other three 
sides have zinc-covered counter with 
shelves below, cubicles for storage, and 





The table loom is easier to operate 
when you can adjust the height of the 
table upon which it stands. 

The cabinet offers inspiration for fre- 
quent changes in displays 

The drapes, temporarily arranged 
here, brought out the color of the picture 
on display. 





bins for storage. 





HE philosophy behind our art education 
program in Madison is the encourage- 
ment of the child in self-expression. The 
_teacher acts as a guide when the child 

needs help in the use of various media 
and techniques by means of which he 
“may express his own ideas. Chalk, 
clay, paint, wood, metal, etc., are placed at his 
disposal to experiment with. The teacher acts as 
a guide when the child needs help in the art expres- 
sion of his ideas. He is not at a loss for ideas if he is 
keyed to the life about him. The life he lives in and 
out of school motivates his art expression and we try 
to capitalize on these interests. 


@ We art teachers in Madison believe this so 
thoroughly that when the new schools were proposed 
we eagerly responded with suggestions and plans 
which we hoped would make them a rich and stimu- 
lating environment. We felt that growth to richer 
individuality in the child is dependent on his environ- 
ment, so we set about to make his school environment 
meet that challenge. 





@ There were to be three new elementary schools 
(kindergarten through sixth), all large units, to take 
the place of nine old and antiquated buildings. Since 
different architects were to plan them, we proceeded 


to call upon all three and make them acquainted 
with our ideas. Of course, we had many more than 
they could use or wanted to use, but they listened 
most politely. We talked about good spacing of win- 
dows, bulletin and blackboards, about placement of 
clocks, telephones, and bells so that wall areas for 
pictures could be preserved. We talked about color 
and its importance in the life of the child. We stressed 
the importance of having some of his work a perma- 
nent part of these buildings. ‘‘Why not use the facilities 
of our ceramics department to make the decorative 
tiles for the drinking fountains in the corridors?’’ we 
asked. “The fireplaces in the kindergartens too 
would be interesting if nursery rhymes or fairy tales 
could be read from their surface.’’ ‘‘Well,”’ these 
architects said, ‘‘maybe, but you know we can get 
quite nice tile from commercial firms.’’ ‘Oh, yes,"’ 
we said, ‘‘but we want to show Madison parents what 
their children can do.’’ Our superintendent, super- 
visor of buildings and grounds, and the board of 
education agreed, so we set about a task which was 
to be even greater than we anticipated. 


@ First of all, we must have suitable designs of inter- 
est to the children who were to attend these schools, 
and so these were the ones we first sought ideas 
from—those who were to be the future citizens of 
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When the new schools were being planned, 
children in all schools were given an opportunity 
to make designs for the decorative tiles to be 
placed in the corridors and kindergartens. The 
designs selected from the hundreds submitted 
were molded, glazed, and fired at West High 
School. This photograph shows one of these tiles 


in place at Washington School. 


these schools. Then we went to those in the junior 
high and senior high classes who had attended 
the old schools and whose small brothers and sisters 
were to go into the new schools upon their comple- 
tion. Hundreds of designs were forthcoming and 
these were passed upon by a committee of the art 
staff with the ceramics teacher as the final judge, 
since she was to supervise the molding, glazing, 
and firing. 


@ The designs chosen for the Marquette School 
drinking fountain had the Indian at work and play 
for their theme. They were finally made in a very 
low relief by pressing the clay on a stencil made of 
rubber matting with the design cut out. Those in the 
gym lobby show sport figures and a marionette panel 
in mosaic. The kindergarten entrance is made happy 
with circus clown panels in cloisonne. The fireplaces 
have ‘‘Cinderella’”’ and “Jack and the Bean Stalk’’ 
tiles modelled in low relief. In all there are forty tiles 
in this school. 


@ The seven designs selected for the Washington 
School drinking fountains are historic in theme. The 
silhouetted heads of George and Martha Washington, 
of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, the 
Washington monument, the Statute of Liberty with 
Lincoln in the foreground, these are all finished in 
glaze painting or cloisonne. The kindergarten fire- 
place of this school is made gay and colorful with the 
nursery rhymes dear to every child’s heart, modelled 
in low relief on seventeen tiles. 


@ Our new Lapham School is named for a former 
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Wisconsin citizen who was a scientist of international 
fame, so six fountain tiles have beetles, butterflies, 
bugs, etc., in delicate underglaze painting and a 
memorial panel to Increase A. Lapham in low relief, 
made by pressing the clay into carved plaster mold. 


@ Some of you may be interested to know that the 
clay used in this project was about a thirty-mesh grog 
terra cotta, except in the Washington kindergarten 
fireplace, which was a buff-firing hard earthenware 
clay. The terra cotta clay shrank about one-thirtieth 
of aninch. The glazes used were fired to cone 04— 
all plain glazes were applied directly to the raw clay. 
The size of these tiles varies from eight inches square 
to twelve by twenty inches. Thickness varies from 
three-quarters of an inch to one-quarter inch. 


@ Besides the children and members of the art 
staff, the ceramics teacher had the assistance of a 
former student, now an NYA worker, and a young 
man on the Wisconsin Art Project. 


@ Now, when the architects’ plans were studied, we 
found that only one of the auditoriums would lend 
itself easily to a wall decoration. That was in the Lap- 
ham School and not far from the East High School. 
One of the art teachers there was much interested in 
doing a mural, so the combined efforts of herself and 
her advanced art class were enlisted. Since the 
auditorium was to be used by the children and their 
parents the subject had to be of interest to both groups. 
The choice of subject was taken from a list of favorite 
stories of children. Longfellow’s ‘“‘Hiawatha” is read 
in the third grade and is well liked, so “Hiawatha 
and His Brothers’’ became the subject of the mural. 

















A mural 
entitled 
“Hiawatha 
and His 
Brothers” 
combined the 
work of 
advanced East 
High School 
students and 
their teacher. 
It was done 
directly on the 
walls of the 
auditorium of 
one of the new 
elementary 
schools. The 
stencil and 


spray technique 
was used 


@ Hiawatha and his animal friends offered an op- 
portunity to include familiar animals and foliage. 
Both children and adults love animals. Cubs and 
fawns, as well as the full grown bears, deer, and 
smaller wild life, were included. The stencil and spray 
technique, similar to that of the air brush, was used. 
Steps used in this process are briefly these: A 
drawing is made and pinned to a drawing board. 
With a razor blade a part of the object is cut out and a 
color is sprayed into this area, the cut edge giving a 
very crisp line to the color. If a section within this 
area needs detailed designing, these parts can be 
cut out separately, pinned onto the paper and sprayed. 
In the case of an animal, the entire contour is cut out 
first and sprayed close to the outside edge. Then the 
jaw line and nostrils are cut out and sprayed darker. 
A hole for the pupil of the eye is cut and sprayed. In 
this way the edges of muscular swells can be ac- 
cented, hollows in the chest can be sprayed darker, 
and bone structures can be suggested. In this kind of 
work the paper is not completely covered with paint, 
but it is the contrast of heavily sprayed areas that gives 
value and third dimension to objects. The paint used 
consisted of poster paint mixed with an equal amount 
of egg white. In the final application this, of course, 
was sprayed directly on the wall. There were three 
wall areas: a side wall measuring 8 by 55 feet, two 
front panels on either side of the proscenium arch 
measuring 8 by 6 feet, and two smaller panels between 
windows on the other side measuring 8 by 3 feet. 
The choice of colors was based on the colors already 


in the room. A gray acoustical plaster covered the 
ceiling and back wall. A light brown, natural fin- 
ished wood panelling lined the lower half of the four 
walls. The seats were of the same wood. Two ceiling 
beams had been painted a warm earth-rose color. 
The plastered wall above the wood panelling was 
given two coats of neutral buff flat oil paint for the 
mural background. Now the finished mural shows 
animals in tones of brown, the shrubbery green, and 
the Indian flesh tones repeat the color of ceiling 
beams. A soft gray for rock ledges repeats the gray 
of the acoustical plaster. Thus the mural becomes a 
part of the room which now glows with warmth for 
all who enter. 


@ Now, when the architects were ready to discuss the 
size and shape of the art rooms in these new buildings, 
we were ready for them with working drawings of dis- 
play cases, storage cupboards, and large work tables. 
They found that we knew just what we needed and 
they were glad to be spared the time to figure it all 
out for themselves. We asked that the rooms be 
planned in an “‘L” shape, if possible, with sink and 
zinc-lined clay cupboard concealed from entrance to 
room. Here the so-called ‘‘messy’’ work would be 
done. 


@ One of the floor plans showed an obstruction 
which the architect said would cut a piece out of 
the art room. When we protested, he agreed to cut it 
down as much as possible and a small stage resulted. 
This would be a fine place to try out stage scenery or 
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The big oak workbenches are covered with oilcloth to protect the 

natural finish when paint is used. The cabinet built into the 

right wall is used to display craft work. The small stage in 
lower right corner has concealed footlights 


place the puppet stage, so we induced the other 
architects to include a raised platform in the other 
two art rooms. 


@ Our justification for the size and shape of these 
rooms, as well as equipment requested, was this: A 
large well-equipped workshop is desirable for crea- 
tive work, for then the child has room to spread out 
with less interference from his fellows. Large work- 
ing spaces in contrast to the small classroom desks 
will bring out bigger ideas. With many media avail- 
able, one idea may be interpreted in many different 
ways. This, of course, calls for a creative guide—an 
art teacher who is sympathetic to the creative ability 
and skilled in art expression, together with ability to 
control her group in varied activities. 


@ After a half year in one of the new buildings one 
of our art teachers makes the following report: 


@ ‘In looking over the past semester’s work I feel 
that growth in creative expression is most noticeable. 
This, I am sure, is due to the spacious room and atmos- 
phere the child has to work in. When he first came 
into this room he draw small figures and objects. He 
had been accustomed to working on small desks 
where his hands could not draw the lines to create 
the active forms he so desired. These large tables we 
have here welcome and encourage him to swing in his 
lines freely with large arm movements. Perhaps at 
first he hasn't made up his mind just what he would 
like to draw, but a long sweeping line across his paper 
often suggests an animal, a person, or other objects. 
Large tables on which to move arms give free spon- 
taneous aid to creative expression. As one little girl 
said ‘I never drew horses until I worked on these large 
tables and one day I just drew a long curved line and 
at the end of it—there was a horse’s head.’ The head, 
of course, was imaginary and only suggested by the 
free line across the paper. Now she draws horses in 
various positions, but always the long curved line 
comes first. 


@ “Another advantage of this art room,”’ the teach- 
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er continues, ‘‘is the growth of ideas being brought 
out. Children coming in and out of the room notice 
other children’s work. They are inspired. Not that 
they copy, but they realize the different possibilities 
and freedom in expressing themselves as others have. 
There never seems to be an end to their individuality. 
I come to know children more by their drawings than 
by names because their individuality speaks in their 
art.”’ 


@ Only one of these new buildings had money 
enough left for interior painting, so we offered a 
suggestive color scheme. Doubtfully it was received 
for school interiors had been painted tan for so long 
any other color seemed out place. We persisted 
and won when we pointed out that the scheme offered 
would give the maximum of light and eye comfort in 
natural and artificial light. The parents rewarded 
us, upon the day when the school was opened for 
inspection, by their interested comments. How pleas- 
ing it was, and why had it not been done before? The 
scheme was briefly this: Rooms on the south and 
southwest were decorated in light and mid-tone blue 
with darker dado. Those on the north and northwest 
were painted light and mid-tone green with darker 
dado. Rooms on the east and northeast have light and 
mid-tone buff with darker dado. Rooms on the south- 
east have light and mid-tone warm gray with darker 
dado. We were told that our ‘‘wild ideas’’ must be 
confined to the art room, so we placed a warm earth- 
rose on ceiling beams and the three west walls 
which had no windows. The other walls and ceiling 
were painted a light neutral buff. For better light 
reflection the inner wall of all rooms is slightly darker 
in tone than the outer wall. 

@ If our effort to make these new elementary schools 
more interesting buildings for the girls and boys of 
Madison will make them better citizens, then it has 
been well worth while. 





This photograph gives an idea, perhaps, of the size of this art room: 
One group of children have chosen to work in clay near the sink 
while others paint or draw in chalk or crayon in another part of 
the room. A stainless steel counter and double sink, backed by tile 
extend across one wall. The cupboards below are zinc lined. 


Sturdy folding tables with masonite tops and workbench make 
convenient equipment for this end of the room. Big, well-designed 
oak workbenches and easels equip the other side of the room. 




















COFFEE CANS AC- 
QUIRE DISTINCTION 


BLANCHE K. BAUGHMAN 
Jordan Junior HighSchool, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CRAFT problem which grew directly 
out of the interests and environment 
of the workers is represented in 
decorative metal containers made 
from scrap materials and sheets of 
36-gauge brass and copper. The 
metals can easily be obtained from a 
craft supply company or local stores. 


@ The ninth grade art class had watched younger 
students using the thin pliable sheets of brass, copper, 
and aluminum for Christmas tree ornaments and table 
decorations. To them this was a fascinating new 
material which offered a challenge to the imagina- 
tion. They wanted to work with it. 


@ A class period was devoted to an examination of 
the metal and a discussion of its possible uses in a 
craft problem. A demonstration of modeling and 
piercing was given. The students were directed to 
“think’”’ about the problem for a day to discover a 
way to use the material to produce a useful as well 
as an attractive article. 





@ After a wide variety of suggestions had been 
made it was unanimously decided to use the modeling 
process. Each student made an investigation to de- 
termine which type of decorative container would be 
most useful in his home. He than secured a container 
of tin or wood to suit his purpose as the base of his 
problem. 


@ Many kinds of discarded containers were brought 
by the children from their homes. Tea and coffee cans 
and wooden cheese boxes predominated. Some trays 
were made of covers of large round tin boxes. A few 
of the boys designed and made book ends, sconces, 
and _— of scrap wood which they covered with the 
metal. 


@ Paper patterns were cut to fit the object to be 
covered. These allowed a half inch on all sides for 
turning in at the edges and for the interlocking 
seams. The metal is so pliable that annealing or 
soldering is unnecessary. 


@ Simple designs were made to the exact size of the 
surface. Allover patterns proved to be most satis- 
factory. Designs were transferred to the metal and it 
was placed on a large blotter for modeling. Some of 
the designs were worked from the front, depressing 
either the background or the motif; others were 
worked from the back in the repoussé style. 


@ Each student made his own modeling tool. For 
these, old penholders, brush handles, lollipop sticks, 
and 14-inch dowels cut to 9-inch lengths were used. 
One tool with a blunt rounded point at one end and a 
sharper point at the other furnishes the necessary 
equipment. 


@ Brass and copper proved equally effective. In 
some cases the two metals were combined. Decora- 
tive units and bands of brass were used on copper 
and vice versa. 


@ For the covers, pieces of *¢-inch plywood were 
cut to fit the containers and covered or colored 
(Continued on page 10-a) 
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YARN *« CLOVE + SAWDUST 


CREATING 
with 

FAMILIAR 

MATERIAL 


MILDRED F. EDWARDS 
Art Supervisor 
Kent, Ohio 





HE modern theory of teaching emphasizes, to begin with, what the child knows and observes, 
and from his own experiences it involves assimilation starting from within. 


iN In the development of a project it is better to consider the steps which lead to the actual 
execution. 





“Vacation”’ is a subject which may apply to a variety of seasons. Our vacation days may 
refer to the past summer activities, to Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter or spring, and 
may readily grow out of experiences and interests of the child. He relives games or trips by drawing and 
constructing his experiences. 


The use of local resources will create an interest because of the ability to make something of nothing. 


Art projects are sometimes problems to be solved without pencil or numbers. By relating each art activity 
to some specific life situation, it is felt that the objectives involved in self-realization will be achieved. In this work 
the students have received emotional satisfaction, and the material he commands gives him manual control. 


With proper guidance through the first attempts of expression, he gains confidence in himself and his 
initiative will expand. 
This project is practical because it may be used as a poster illustration or merely a wall decoration. 
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CLAY + CLOVE + CALLOPEANE 
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Composition at right is con- 
structed with oilcloth, 
sponges, water clay, cut 
paper 





Tree bark, bush leaves, 
sponge, burlap and water 
clay were used in this fish- 
ing composition 
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ITH the fall season comes the desire for 
something new or unique to enliven the 
charms of the feminine wardrobe. 
So this year the art students of the Mc- 

Main High School decided to do something different 
and original. Clay jewelry was the cry. First 
they drew designs from which they were to make 
this clay costume jewelry. All designs, other than 
geometric, were related in some way to New Orleans, 
as to climate, sports, flowers, shrubs, etc. The plan 
drawings were made one-quarter of an inch larger 
than the size desired for the article, thus allowing for 
clay shrinkage. 


@ When completed the designs were traced onto 
linoleum and cut out, the parts to be raised in the 
final articles being cut deepest. These blocks were 
then pressed into clay that had been rolled out with a 
rolling pin into the desired thickness. Edges were cut 
away and holes large enough to provide for a clay 
shrinkage were made for the attachment of jump- 
rings or chains, if the design was for a bracelet or 
necklace. Rough parts were then smoothed off with a 
water color brush and clear water, imperfect parts 








were touched up with clay, backs of buttons were 
provided with means of attachment. When bone 
dry the ‘jewelry in the rough”’ was placed in a kiln 
and fired at cone O09. 


@ According to the use of each article, pupils 
selected the colors of the glazes, which were applied 
with a sprayer. The formulas for these glazes had been 
worked out by chemistry students taking drawing. 


@ The articles were fired again at a temperature 
not higher than cone O05. After being fired the brace- 
lets and necklaces were strung on raffia, wire, or 
colored links or brass chains bought from the five-and- 
ten cents store. 

@ At last were beheld the finished products: brace- 
lets and necklaces to match made of clay petunias, 
magnolias, tulips, pansies, narcissuses, fish, sailboats, 
palm leaves, musical notes, jonquil bracelets with 
matched buttons, autumn leaves, squirrels, monkeys, 
and acorns, pins made of clay seahorses, turtles, and 
lobsters. 

@ Among the McMain collection you will find some 
of the loveliest clay buttons, buckles, bracelets, pins, 
clips, and purse handles you have ever seen. 
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WE EXPERIMENT with FORM and MATERIALS 





Form arrangement. One of the first student 
compositions in plaster. By Evelyn Raymond 


URS was to be an avocational Art Program for 
adults of various ages, with a limited amount of 
time to spend. As would be expected, these 
students would necessarily have preconceived 
ideas about the teaching of art, and some pre- 
judices regarding new methods. The oppor- 
tunity of instructing such classes in sculpture 
and form appreciation proved a distinct challenge, but one 
which has had many gratifying results. 

@ In our approach to a suitable method for teaching, we were 
mindful of leisure-time art students we had known in the past, many 
of whom had studied over a period of years without arriving at a 
clear idea of what they wished to express in their work. They had 
copied endlessly from plaster casts and modelled from life, gain- 
ing a certain mechanical dexterity and surface emphasis. There 
had been no attempt to create or build new form arrangements, 
or to try different mediums. Even from this traditional method of 
working, they had received enough enjoyment to keep them in 
attendance. We feel, however, that there is a more vital and stim- 
ulating way of presenting sculpture to adults who have little time, 
but are anxious to do something worth while with it. 

® We have examples of man’s expression in form, executed in 
clay, stone, wood and metal from the earliest record of his exist- 
ence. The Egyptian, Early Greek, Mayan, and Negro offer wonder- 
fully rich sculpture periods for study. The discovery of new 
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EVELYN RAYMOND 
Instructor, Art Center 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





“The Scarf Dancer.’ By Mrs. Katharine Nash 


materials, the way in which familiar ones are handled, and new 
methods of combining materials, have been given a great deal of 
thought and hold an important place in both modern industry 
and art. 


@ Believing that everyone has a natural feeling for form and 
simple construction, we attempted to transmit our ideas into work- 
able methods. This was our most difficult problem, just as it is now 
difficult to put into words the actual carrying out of these prob- 
lems. So much of the inspiration and discovery made during the 
process is known only to the student; and in trying to describe the 
actual achievement, much of the most important development may 
be missed entirely. Since there is no exact teaching formula that 
can be used, the student-teacher relation must be considered first, 
that is, the difference in response and stimulation. In describing 
our progress, it will be best to confine ourselves mainly to the 
problems which were used to clarify our sculptural objectives. 


@ It was first necessary to get the feeling of handling clay, since 














“The Lady with the Copper Skirt.” By Mrs. Mae Mayhew 





“The Toreador.” By Letitia Landgven 


many of the students had not had clay in their hands since their 
childhood. We started by building simple forms such as pyramids, 
cones, cubes, and rectangles. Using rectangles, we constructed 
architectural units, very similar to the manner in which a child 
builds with blocks. Then, varying the shapes used, i.e.,a rectangle, 
a sphere, and a pyramid, similar units were built, keeping in mind 
the action of the various shapes inside the unit, and not being 
conscious merely of surface design. We were working, too, for a 
nice relationship between vertical and horizontal lines and in 
varying the size of the volumes. By working with these geometric 
forms, the student soon begins to create his own plastic and three- 
dimensional arrangements. 


@ In all the initial problems, the constructions were kept large 
and fairly simple, so that none of the main movements would be 
lost. They were treated as a whole, taking in the three-dimensional 
aspect, so that a conception of the whole would be visible from any 
angle. These were purely experimental units, and the student 
was given free expression, not trying to conform to any specific 
design, but merely getting the feeling of the forms. The value of 
such experiment lies in the discoveries which can be made in 
making them, rather than in the excellence of the finished product. 





“Grief.” By Evelyn Raymond 


@ Our next step was the building of block figures, since so much 
sculpture is based on the human form. We dispensed with a model 
for this to avoid confusing the student with surface details, and 
concentrated on the movements of the volumes within a certain 
space, treating it more as a design. Starting with a rectangular 
base, and thinking of this space as continuing up into a block, we 
arrived at a mental picture of the space which our figure was to 
occupy. The block figure was then built on this base, keeping in 
mind the imaginary restrictions, just as a painter would compose 
his picture within the limits of his canvas. 


@ Many problems followed which were variations of this treat- 
ment, with the stress on some particular point to be illustrated. For 
example, to show how design may be created by the repetition of 
figures, we used three rectangles, twisting and moving them until a 
satisfactory underlying movement was produced. Then we added 
heads, arms, etc., to complete the semblance. This is a simple 
method which may be used later for making ‘‘short-hand’’ sketches 
for group sculpture. 


@ Later we worked with a model, retaining the abstract approach 
It is generally agreed that all good sculpture has at its base a 
simple geometric plan. All sculpture should consider design, 
weights, volumes, and space. Abstract sculpture is the creating of 
new forms by exaggeration or distortion. 


® Up to this point, we had worked almost entirely with solid 

forms. We were anxious to try to create designs stressing the out- 

lining of space, rather than filling it with solid volumes. Space 

was to be our “‘solid,’’ so to speak, and to describe its outline we 

needed some material which would be adaptable to the idea. It 

was obvious that clay was not the proper medium. We discussed 
(Continued on page 10-a) 
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Designed by Evelyn Shook and the Art Class of State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 
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OR YEARS the industrial world has been develop- 
ing new materials, and consequently new products, 
by the aid of science and nature. Our modern 
world seems to cry continually for new ideas, new 
materials and new methods of presenting the old 
ideas. The art world has stepped in and is doing a 
great deal of influencing toward the betterment of 
these new products by improving the old models 
and accepting new materials for the production of 
functional and decorative creations. Among these 

new materials is a new plaster preparation containing vermiculite. 





@ For the last few years vermiculite has been on the market 
as an excellent thermal insulator, sound absorber and sound in- 
sulator, fire resister, and shockproof material. It has been recently 
mixed with plaster or cement as an aggregate, for vermiculite is 
chemically inert, and as a result they are as durable, or more so in 
some cases, as when mixed with sand, and contain the advanta- 
geous qualities. 

@ Vermiculite is a micaceous shale (non-metallic mineral) of a 
gold color and when exposed to heat expands from six to fifteen 
times, thus creating a multitude of air cells. This produces an 
extremely light-weight material. It is mined in the states of 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana, the latter state having under- 
ground mines and the other two, open pit mines. A slight variation 
. color is evident in certain locations, the more gold coming from 

ontana. 


@ Because of the intense color quality, its light weight, shock 
resistancy, and toughness after exfoliation, which insures against 
breaking down in the wet mixture, a Minneapolis sculptor and his 
students became interested in it as a new material for casting 
modeled pieces of sculpture. 


@ At first the company’s stock pre-mixed plaster was used, but 
difficulties were found in the retarder and fiber it contained. 
The company then mixed a similar plaster leaving out these two 
undesirable properties. When mixed with water the same as 
molding plaster, it sets in approximately the same length of time, 
although to complete its hardening it must be left in the mold from 
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Miss Kellog and the doors she 
designed, executed and in- 
stalled. Entrance of School of 
Art, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





eight to ten hours longer. When the mold is removed, the cast 
piece must be surface-trimmed or sanded to remove a thin coating 
of fine plaster, under which will be revealed an extremely pleas- 
ing wealth of texture and color. A surface coating, such as boiled 
linseed oil, color pigment, or a wax-based preparation made by 
the same company that makes the plaster may be put on. 


@ Other textures may be gained by mixing the vermiculite 
aggregate with molding plaster or with cement. Portland cement 
can be used for this in small pieces where the shrinkage is small, 
but mortars cement is best. The proportion of plastic agent to 
aggregate is from one to three to one to five, depending upon the 
strength desired, more agent required for greater strength; how- 
ever, the extent of shock-proofed workability depends upon the 
aggregate until too extreme proportions are used. 


@ To obtain a uniform color, dry colors may be added to the 
water before the plaster is put in or after the plaster has been mixed 
for a marble-like coloring. 


(Continued on page 10-a) 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 


for this section. 


Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


STRAY BITS FROM THE ART ROOM PAWN E OLESON, Art Supervisor 


FTEN some little hint, simple enough in itself, 
will be so gratefully accepted by the harried 
art teacher that I have given a few of those 
which have helped me a great deal in the past. 
Perhaps they will prove useful to others. 





@ One or two drops of oil of cloves, in a jar 
of tempera that has been opened for some time, 
will prevent that distressing sour smell. This is also true in the 
starch mixtures used in finger painting, as well as retarding the 
mixture from spoiling so rapidly. 


@ Old, tiny pieces of colored chalk may be ground up and added 
to a mixture of water, school paste, and one or two drops of oil of 
cloves to make a finger painting mixture. 


@ A spoonful of glycerin added to tempera will prevent it from 
separating. 


@ It is well to mix dry tempera with water in coffee cans, using 
an egg beater to mix it thoroughly. I have found that the smallest 
muffin tins (in sets of six) are very useful in which to give each 
child several colors to use at his desk. 


@ A good and extremely inexpensive fixatif may be made as 
follows: Dissolve 20 cents worth of gum arabic to the consistency 
of thin mucilage. This may be blown through a sprayer. A large 


OIL PAINTS 


CLASS of art students, who had been working 
in chalk and pastel the previous year, were 
introduced to oil paints in September. From 
the beginning they showed interest and enthu- 
siasm. The students are from the seventh and 
eighth grades. This, by the way, was an experi- 
ment to vindicate the use of this kind of ma- 
terial and of the possibility of its advantageous 
use by these children. 

@ The exhibit of really useful Christmas gifts proved its 
value. The scarfs were block printed in oil from the original 
drawings of the design; the lampshades of manila tag-board, 
which were parchmentized with wax, linseed oil, and tur- 
pentine, had a design painted in oil; on the hot-plate mats, 
tempera paints were used instead of oil paints, and were given 


North Kansas City, Missouri 


insect spray gun makes this procedure much easier. Two or three 
light coats are preferable to one heavy coat, retaining the bright 
tones more clearly. 


@ Dry tempera, mixed with shellac, lacquer, or varnish, will make 
brilliant enamels. 


@ Mix a bit of paste or papier-mAché to clay to make it harden. 


@ An inexpensive mordant for the mixing of oil paints or tem- 
pera (suitable for block printing on cloth) may be made as follows: 
10 or 12 drops of vinegar; 5 to 6 drops of lemon juice; 3 ounces 
turpentine (less than one-half cup). Mix with oil or tempera to the 
correct consistency. After you have painted the material and the 
paint is dry, set it with a hot iron. 


@ Plaster of paris plaques may be finished by soaking in linseed 
oil. They are then dusted with umber and the highlights are 
brushed off in the antique manner. Another finish is made as 
follows: Melt beeswax. While warm, mix with yellow ochre. 
This may be thinned down with turpentine and painted on your 
plaques. 


@ Old window shades of the type usually used in schools make 
grand basic material for murals when stretched on frames and 
sized. After the mural is completed a coat or two of varnish gives 
it the effect of an oil painting. 


SISTER M. ANASTASIA, O.P., Teacher, Nativity B.V.M. School, Cleveland, Ohio 


two coats of shellac to insure permanency and usefulness; attrac- 
tive picture frames were purchased from the ten-cent store and 
made into lovely gifts; and India ink outlined pictures on the glass 
were filled in with tempera paints and mounted on tinfoil back- 
ground. 


@ Further use of oil paints by the students, but not exhibited, 
showed scenes done on the back of oilcloth (first materials really 
used) which took the place of canvas and was quite satisfactory. 
Plywood was tried next, but it was found that a treatment of 
linseed oil has to be given first, which proved to be well worth 
the experiment. 


@ Thus far the students have not shown any lack of interest in 
the least, but are ever trying new experiments, the latest of which is 
that oil paints may be used on paper or cardboard if waxed first. 
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The stately Queen's head being draped in a wimple 





N ART TEACHER is beset by many harassing 
problems when she finds herself facing a 
group of high school students with classroom 
equipment sadly lacking to produce crafts 
that may be worthy ofthe name. On the other 
hand, so many expensive materials and tools 
have turned out so many products of medi- 
ocrity that one questions the wisdom of the 

expenditure or the value gained from the production. 


@ We may learn much from the primitive peoples, who with 
the crudest of devices and tools fashioned the most exquisite, 
functional and lasting things of beauty. From our manufacturing 
concerns comes another lesson, the by-products created from 
waste materials, refined and converted into products providing an 
income to take care of all overhead costs, sometimes even ex- 
ceeding the receipts of the staple product. One has only to 
consider the present-day market offering synthetics, plastics, etc., 
that have revolutionized wearing apparel, building material, 
furnishings, commercial and industrial designing; in fact, the list 
is endless. 


© Instead of defeat resulting from a limited budget for supplies 
and equipment should come a real challenge for resourcefulness 
and ingenuity. There are other sources to draw upon besides the 
art fund allowed. For example, emptying a boy's pockets may pro- 
duce a most amazing array of gadgets. For a further yield, there is 
the attic, basement, garage, kitchen, sewing machine drawers, 
rag-bag, the junk pile, carpenter’s scrap box, local merchants’ 
storerooms, etc. Grown-ups go on a scavenger hunt and consider 
it a great stunt to pep up a party. There the fun stops. But our 
hunt is actuated by a much more far-reaching motive; it is to 
provide us with something to test our inventiveness with expres- 
sionism as our aim. 


@ Living in a world of ideas expressed commercially and indus- 
trially to afford us the better ways of living in food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and recreation, we as art teachers can find no better field to 
offer the students to develop sensitivity and awareness The art 
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The sixteen-foot Queen towering above one of her creators 


room, instead of becoming an isolated “ivory tower,’’ turns into a 
magnet or lodestone that draws into it all the real values and mean- 
ings of living experiences that make up the daily contacts of the 
students. Shops, window and counter displays, theatres, fac- 
tories—all have something to offer in functionalism, beauty, selling 
power, appeal, originality, etc. True, the bad mingles with the 
good but this is no cause for alarm. It offers an opportunity for 
driving home the fact that just because an article has been manu- 
factured, a shop window offers a display, a poster or a billboard is 
on view, or a picture is hung, is no evidence that it is good or 
acceptable. This fact, however, may have only a lukewarm 
reception by the class if visualized alone by class discussion. It 
needs to be experienced in expression of some form to be appre- 
ciated more fully. This does not necessarily entail skills or a pro- 
fessional attitude. The handling of materials, organizing, arrang- 
ing, and building into forms crystallizes the idea. 


@ Scale of working in miniature has often been criticized in that 
at best it affords only a postage stamp conception and the real value 
of the thing, in process and product, is lost. But observe students 
drawing; left entirely to their own inclinations, do they always 
take the largest sheet of paper and thick pieces of chalk? Invari- 
ably they choose a 9- by 12-inch piece of paper and a pencil. Yet 
these same students, when called upon to do a stage set or huge 
papier-mAché figures for a parade, turn to the oversized jobs like 
veterans. The answer is that they need both, the small scale may 
serve as exercises in exploration and experimentation; the actual 
or oversized, a functional purpose. 


® To further appreciation on the part of the students, it is ad- 
visable to take field trips whenever possible to put them into 
actual contact with designers at work, workmen and business 











heads to observe and study life situations in planning, organizing, 
production, selling and functioning. It is understood that there is 
great variation in what communities may have to offer, but it is 
essential at all times to acquaint students with their environment 
to discover its possibilities and needs and do something about it. 


@ By way of illustrating, a bus load of art students from the 
high school chose a neighboring large city for its field trip for it 
afforded a tour of one of the largest merchandising display firms 
in the country. It happened at the time when the movie, ‘Gone 
With the Wind,” was ready for release. Covering four floors of this 
establishment, the students were introduced to a most exhaustive 
application of this one theme in merchandising. Designs and dis- 
plays were in progress, both in graphic and plastic interpretation, 
to advertise architecture, furniture, utensils, china, silver, glass- 
ware, draperies, floor coverings, wall papers, color schemes for 
interiors, fashions, dress fabrics, trimmings, even cosmetics. 
Posters were being made by the silk-screen process, wood carv- 
ings and plastics were employed for counter, window, wall and 
turntable displays, reproduction of settings, depicting episodes 
from the play to transform a whole section of a floor in a store were 
being constructed, and many more activities related to this one 
source. That one-day trip produced more favorable reaction from 
the students than weeks of talks, lantern slides, or reproductions 
could possibly have done. 


@ Then there was the occasion of a real felt need by the mer- 
chants of the local community. Through the cooperation of the 
Civic Center Director they approached the high school art stu- 
dents with their ideas. They wanted a Christmas Parade that 
would be entirely a local enterprise, rather than a rented parade 
such as they had spent hundreds of dollars for and which offered 
a few moth-eaten reindeer, a most begrimed Santa Cluas, a few 
dilapidated floats, and a sickly handful of clowns. 


@ The art students were provided with a large, well-lighted and 
heated workshop at the Civic Center with all tools and materials 
supplied. However, it meant working entirely after school hours 
and over week-ends. By participating as an organization they 
would be permitted to enter a float with a chance at winning a 
prize, so the Arts and Crafts Club assumed the responsibility. 


@ Starting with an absolutely empty workshop it soon became 
filled with work tables, tools, and discarded materials from the 
merchants’ storerooms. Every day the Civic Center truck went 
out on a scavenger hunt and every evening the boys and girls 
were enthusiastically revelling over the day’s finds. 


@ The students decided that since the parade was primarily 
intended for the little children’s enjoyment, they should choose a 
theme most meaningful to them. Mother Goose Land and all the 
story book characters came into being as a result. 


® Ambitious ideas were unbounded, for here were ample 
quantities of newspapers, wood, chicken wire, packing boxes, gal- 
lons of paste and quarts of paint and shellac, and ample space in 
which to work. Now they could build forms of giant proportions; 
however, there was one restriction—no float or figure could be 
higher than sixteen feet. That was all the clearance space the 
downtown trolley wires permitted. 


@ After six weeks there were over thirty huge papier-maché 
heads, seven floats, several huge figures and animals. Towns- 
people who dropped in to the workshop frequently were at first 
skeptical and finally completely sold as they watched this Fairy- 
land grow out of seeming useless odds and ends. 


@ The affair proved so colorful and effective that the students’ 
enthusiasm was matched by that of their parents, friends, mer- 
chants and townspeople. There was a repeat performance last 
year, both parades being entirely different in theme. The Arts and 
Crafts Club, having undertaken an entirely new project, coped 
with it so successfully that they were awarded first prize each year 
for their float. 


®@ This is not a eulogy on the use of waste materials nor a suc- 
cumbing to what was recently termed a fad; it is rather an account 





Heads of Mother Goose and Pinnochio—Papier-maché 





The Golden Lion—being covered with foil 





The Big Bad Wolf getting a coat of paint. He was dressed in real 
clothes designed for him 


of meeting a need with resourcefulness and ingenuity, and a vita! 
interest that was ready to overcome all difficulties. This service to 
the community provided the opportunity of working with materials 
on a large scale where the classroom necessarily could afford only 
exercises on a small scale. The boys and girls were well aware of 
this but appreciated the value derived from both extremes. Each 
had offered them personal and social growth. 
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Designed by Art Class, Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin. Bulletin board headings, book covers, place cards, 
blotter tops, party favors, etc., may be decorated with arrangements of shields, stars, and stripes. Cut many of their motifs 
using red, white and blue poster paper. Experiment with arrangements until you have a pleasing, unified pattern 
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A BY-PRODUCTS ROOM FOR EVERY SCHOOL 


JANE REHNSTRAND, Art Teacher 


t HE activity program of the modern school re- 
' quires the use of many and varied materials to 
, carry out its projects—cardboard, paper, wood, 
| tin, tinfoil, cellophane, lead, coffee cans, inner 
; tubes, and almost any material may be needed. 


@ Many of these materials are available at 
little or no cost if by-products and waste materials 
are conserved in each community. 


@ We often hear foreign people talk about American 
wastefulness. For example, visiting with the purser on a 
large Japanese boat enroute to America, we passed several 
Japanese boats sailing toward Japan with Osaka the destina- 
tion. The purser called my attention to the heavily laden 
boats, remarking that they were loaded with American waste 
products which the Osaka industries would convert into beautiful 
and useful articles to sell in American department and ten-cent 
stores. Yes, America is wasteful. And what can we who work 
with the coming citizen and materials do about it? Could we find 
a use for the materials that our shops and factories discard by 
organizing a by-products room for each school building in the 
following way: 


@ First, it is necessary to have a place to store materials before 
they are collected. So a room (and a small one will do) should be 
found in each building that cannot be used for student activities 
but will do for storage. This room may even be located in the base- 
ment. Shelves should line the walls of this room and when a good 
light is installed the room is ready for the by-products. A materials 
“drive’’ may start this project. Basements, attics, and storerooms 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


may yield many objects for the activity program. Ai field trip to 
local stores and industrial units to get acquainted with their activi- 
ties and incidentally, to find out what materials are thrown out in 
the waste box, should be planned and carried out 


@ In one furniture shop, during such a trip, we found small 
pieces of battleship linoleum, large strips of window-shade cloth 
pieces of clean firm cardboard, squares of carpet padding, oil 
cloth samples, and numerous other “‘scraps."’ The linoleum was 
used for small printing blocks, the shade cloth for oil paintings, 
the cardboard for posters, the padding to tool thin metals on, the 
oilcloth for softy dolls, etc. The purchase price of the materials 
culled from this one large scrap box would probably be about four 
dollars. 


’ 


@ All this material is absolutely useless if it is not classified, ren- 
ovated, and packed in boxes, or placed in order on shelves. 


LIST OF BY-PRODUCTS AND THEIR USES 


@ Large, used envelopes for clippings, suit boxes for portfolios, 
corrugated packing for windmills, log houses, and other con- 
struction work, large ice cream cartons for waste baskets, powder 
puffs for chalk pads, top of lard cans for trays, hat bags for masks, 
paper plates for masks, tin cans for children's flower sprinklers, 
pop bottle tops for checkers, nail keg for toy boxes, grape baskets 
for sand, chalk box for marbles, round cheese box for target 
board, bicycle rims for hoops, broomsticks for hobby horse, 
hosiery box for puzzle game, fruit jar rings for ring toss games 
crisco cans for stilts, bottles for tenpins and music games, cherry 
pits for bean bags, cardboard rolls for kachina dolls, and a few 
hundred more that are all usable in the modern schoolroom. 


DEXTRINE, CALCIMINE AND CLAY wiua sean, south Pasadena, Calif 


AKING pottery is fun, especially now, as it can 
be any color if you use calcimine. Mixing the 
calcimine, which can be found at any hardware 
store, and white commercial dextrine, which is 
sold at drug stores, with the clay will produce a 
finished article when dry. This process does 
away with the usual exterior finish of paint 
which often chips. 





@ The amount of calcimine to use depends on the intensity 
of color the craftsman desires. The amount of dark red and 
green would be considerably less than the peach, yellow, or 
pink. For the darker colors a one to five portion is suggested. 
The dextrine should always be one-tenth of the combined amount 
of clay and calcimine. To mix, combine all three ingredients (dry) 


and sift twice, add water gradually until mixture can be handled 
Remember that clay with dextrine cannot be returned to a work- 
able condition when dry. 


@ Apply all general rules used in making pottery to this process 
Do not let objects dry too rapidly. Keep pottery walls at least a 
quarter of an inch thick. Avoid any small protrusions which have 
no support. 

@ When the objects are dry, decoration can be added by a slip 
prepared of this mixture or a plain glaze acquired with sandpaper 
and shellac. A well-done piece needs no finish as the dextrine 
gives an antiqued appearance which is very pleasing and, | 
believe, the most satisfactory. 


@ Calcimine does not stain the hands and is as easily washed 
from clothing as the clay. 
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N THE FUTURE, when the children in class make 
pencil rubbings of pennies and book covers, you 
can say, ‘‘All right, boys and girls, let’s save that 
idea for our art period.” 

@ Wax or pressed crayon can be wisely used to 
make prints when time and space are limited. 
Like the pencil rubbing plan, the side of the 
crayon is used over a piece of paper which is 
held firmly on cut linoleum blocks (stencils, wire- 
ribbed rubber, pressed foliage and other textured 
surfaces). Although the kindergarten crayon is easier to hold, 
the standard size can be unwrapped and applied. This is your 
chance to use small left-over scraps. 

@ When cutting linoleum blocks, remember that the best results 
are obtained when many textures are tooled. Thin paper is 
preferable to transfer a design of lines; a heavier paper for designs 
of solid masses. In mentioning paper, gold and silver papers pro- 
vide an unusual background. ' 

@ Black crayon prints will remind you of blockprinting ink prints, 
but in this process, by letting pressure change the value you can 
establish a third dimension in the composition. 


@ If you prefer color, here is a wide field for experimentation. 
Spots of different colors may be introduced in one transfer just 
by rubbing over the decided area, or, to achieve a painted effect, 
one color can be used over another, applying the light color first 
and building with darker color accents and shadows. 


@ Repeats may be worked out by moving a new part of the paper 
over the block as each print appears. This can be done very 
carefully or more freely to obtain unusual! results. Again—you are 
net limited to one color but can add and blend to your heart's and 
mind's content. 

@ If a wax crayon is used, cloth may be substituted for paper, 
and the color pressed with a hot iron. 

@ Some of you may not have colored papers. Wax crayon 
again offers a solution as it repels water paints. Backgrounds 
may be added by brushing water color or tempera paint over 
the wax paint. 

@ As linoleum blocks and tools are not available to all grades, 
the technique is suitable for duplicating patterns of stencils. 


@ Silhouettes cut of stiff paper may be used instead of linoleum 
cuts and the forms rearranged to form various compositions. An 
inexpensive pad of paper used for the prints would be of help as the 
glued binding would aid hands in keeping the stencils in position. 

@ Elementary school children in one school provided back- 
grounds for their crayon drawings by placing their paper on wire 
and ribbed rubber mats, then rubbing with the side of their wax 
crayons. 
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CRAYON VICTORIA BEDFORD 
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1For small cuts which are simple and bold in design, interesting cloth-like 
texture may be obtained by using paper toweling. Pasted on rough colored 
paper, these make simple and attractive Christmas cards. 














WAX CRAYON WITH TEMPERA or WATER PAINTS 


VICTORIA BEDFORD, New York City, N. Y. 


URING the summer session in one of the New 
York City schools, a class had a birthday 
party and the children then asked the 
teacher if they could save their paper 
plates. 


@ It had been my privilege to supervise 
the activity and the teacher asked me to 
return and discuss the plan with the group. 
_ As the children were taking a South Amer- 

ican trip, design forms and colors were dis- 
cussed. The class decided to use forms and colors from nature, 
“because you could use anything then.” 


@ No well-known plan of decoration was remembered by the 
boys and girls but the unusual method of combining crayon with 
tempera or water paints. This gave them a batik effect of brilliant 
designs on dark or pastel backgrounds. 


@ Created patterns were outlined or filled in with wax crayons 
and then tempera paint was lightly but freely brushed over the 
entire surface. Wax crayon repels water paints; therefore a solid 
background of color was produced on the surface untouched by 
the crayon. 


@ Although the process is a simple one, the following suggestions 
will save time and improve results: 





Use a good wax crayon 

Experiment with various papers 

Work a flat surface so that pressure may be applied 

Hold the crayon near the point to prevent breakage. Press heavily 
and evenly 

When necessary, sharpen the crayon, lithograph fashion from the 
point toward the butt-end: or the crayon can be pointed by 
rubbing on sandpaper 

Use a stencil for the perfect repetition of a unit 

Try designs and color schemes on scrap paper 

Remember to use light bright colors with dark backgrounds and 
dark colors with light backgrounds 

White wax crayon should not be forgotten. It shows up white when 
the background is applied 

When the crayon drawing on paper is completed, pin the four 
corners of the paper to a cardboard to prevent them from 
curling under 

Test the background paint for color and consistency before apply- 


ing 

Water paint will provide a transparent coat. 

Brush the paint on lightly and freely. Do not scrub or press heavily 
on the brush 

A one-inch brush is better than a brush with a point 

Cover the entire sheet so that there will be a neat edge for mounting 
purposes 

When the background is dry remove the pins and press the paper 
under a weight 
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PAPER CUTTING MURAL 


OTHING that we had done as a class project was 

so greatly enjoyed movery one of the children as 
our Community Life Mural. 
@ Someone suggested, one day, “Let's make a 
big fire picture to put up in front of our room.” 
Another child added, “We'll have to have a 
policeman to stand on guard.’’ With these sug- 
gestions their little minds added more and more 
and finally it was decided to have all kinds of 
community activities in their picture. The children chose their 
own medium of expression, because one little chap said, ‘‘I have 
a good idea. If I can have a red sheet of paper, "ll make a big, 
big fire engine.’ This led the others to tell what they preferred to 
make and, of course, now they all wanted colored paper. With all 
their suggestions as to what they would like to make, a splendid 
opportunity arose to cooperatively decide what we needed—what 
colors would be best and why. 








Designed by Dorothy Tannert, State 
Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


CRAFTS 


@ Colorful designs on paper may be mounted for exhibition 
purposes or they may be pasted on notebooks, portfolios, knitting 
containers, gift boxes, waste paper baskets, etc. 

@ Some of the children in other schools applied the method to 
place cards, party hats, smooth paper plates, non-glossy pottery 
and cork. 

@ Durable Christmas gifts may be made by using the combina- 
tion tempera and wax crayon on wood. Suggested articles are 
small and large wooden bowls, spoon and fork salad sets, plywood 
scrapbooks, plywood waste paper containers, trays, book-ends, wall 
plaques, picture frames, desk sets, boxes, carved toys and furniture. 

@ Of course it is preferable to make the gift from the start but if 
that is not possible, simple undecorated objects may be found in 
the five-and-ten-cent stores. 

@ Liquid floor wax will protect the decorated article from finger 
— while several coats of clear shellac will produce a lacquered 
surface. 
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BERNICE PETERSON, lst Grade Teacher 
Hutchinson, Minnesota Submitted by Georgia Lati 





@ The children were full of ideas from our class discussions, 
dramatizations, experiences, and readings about community life, 
but to put these, with expression, into a paper-cut article was quite 
an undertaking for a six-year-old. After a few attempts I was so 
discouraged with the finished pieces they brought to me, I felt 
it was a waste of our time. The children had done such lovely 
pieces of work in other media. When our art supervisor came in 
I explained everything to her and told her how dissatisfied I was 
with results. With her keen understanding of art development 
she encouraged me to keep on and see the project through. She 
felt that with the child enthusiasm that existed, the children would 
surely come through with something worth while, so we took new 
hold and started from where we left off. 


@ While some were going ahead by themselves putting their 
ideas into form—experiences for the rest of the class were brought 
about to create or stir ideas for them, such as inviting a postman to 

(Continued on page I11-a) 
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CLAYS FOR SCHOOL ART NEEDS 
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IHILE clays suitable for modeling are found in 
many parts of the United States, only in certain 
localities are there clay deposits large enough to 
make mining practical. Veins of clay in the 
earth's surface vary in length and depth as do 
coal veins, and the clay may be buff, red, white 
or gray in color. Since analyses of these clays 
show different quantities of minerals, organic 
matter, impurities, and differ greatly in pliability, they are not all 
suitable for clay modeling. When one of correct qualifications for 
clay modeling is found, it must then go through processes of wash- 
ing, screening, filtering, drying and grinding to remove grit, or- 
ganic matter, foreign substances, and impurities. The resulting 
clean, finely ground clay is then packed or prepared in several] 
forms for school use. 
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E. M. SHELLY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





@ Clay for school use falls roughly in three classes: (1) clay flour 
or moist modeling clay; (2) non-hardening or oil clay; (3) self- 
hardening clay. 


@ Clay Flour or Moist Modeling Clay. Following the pro- 
cesses of washing, grinding, and screening, a clay which meets 
school requirements for plasticity and smoothness of texture may 
be packed in cartons, bags or barrels and shipped in dry form. 
This is called clay flour or ground clay and water is added at the 
school to obtain proper modeling consistency. Many schools 
prefer this clay to come already mixed with water to eliminate all 
bother of mixing. The factory puts up moist clay in five pound 
metal cans, one hundred pound tubs and barrels. 


@ Tiles, animals, bowls, plaques, figurines, etc., modeled from 
clays of this type harden upon evaporation of water to the con- 


“In consideration of its 
adaptability to the needs 
of little children, in that 
its use permits children 
to begin at their own 
level and grow in expres- 
sion, one must agree 
with a very successful 
primary teacher who 
says that clay is one of 
our very best mediums 
for the art expression of 
little children.’’ — ‘'The 
Beginnings of Art in the 
Public Schools,"’ by Mar- 
garet E. Mathias 
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sistency of chalk. They may be painted with enamels, tempera, 
showcard colors, etc., or, if a pottery kiln is available, they may be 
fired and glazed. 


@ Non-hardening or Oil Clay. To make this type of school 
clay, oils and coloring materials are added to the clean, finely 
ground clay. The ingredients are thoroughly mixed by machines. 
Non-hardening clays are made in about ten bright colors: red, 
yellow, blue, green, gray, brown, etc. Most of it is packed in one 
pound cartons consisting of four one-quarter pound pieces individ- 
ually wrapped. It is also supplied in five-pound packages and one- 
hundred-pound tubs. 


@ Non-hardening clays remain plastic indefinitely, and may be 
used over and over. This type clay has many uses in all grades of 
school. It is used in the kindergarten because it is clean, odorless, 
easily shaped, and an unsuccessful object may be destroyed and 
another modeled immediately of the same clay. In the grades, the 
different bright colors make it adaptable for modeling scenes 
representing transportation with automobiles, airplanes, etc., or 
representing Indian Life with Indians, wigwams, a blue creek, 
canoes, horses, etc. The making of masks is a popular activity for 


“There is nothing unusual! in the 
fact that small children will ea- 
gerly avail themselves of the 
opportunity to knead a plastic 
material into what may seem to 
the adult eye, weird and mystify- 
ing forms and that grownups 
should become completely ab- 
sorbed in shaping things, which, 
if not quite as abstract in char- 
acter, are equally as soul satisfy- 
ing to their creator.’’— Charles 
M. Harder, New York State School 
of Ceramics 














the art class. Layers of wet paper strips and paste are applied over 
the Permoplast Model. When the paper mask is dry, it is removed 
from the model and painted with tempera. 


@ Self-hardening Clays. Certain chemicals added to ordinary 
clay will produce a self-hardening modeling material. There are 
two types of self-hardening clays—the dry, to which water is added, 
and the moist, which comes ready for instant use. A self-hardening 
clay is modeled like any moist clay, but when a finished piece is 
thoroughly dry it becomes almost as hard as kiln-fired ware. Dur- 
able and permanent candleholders, ash trays, tiles, pendants, 
statuettes, book ends, etc., may be decorated with enamels, tempera, 
easel paints, and bronze. One self-hardening clay, called Mexican 
Pottery Clay, comes in dry, powdered form and is a rich, terracotta 
color. Unique and beautiful gifts and keepsakes are made by 
using the natural color of the clay as a basic color and painting 
designs with black and white tempera. Sometimes the addition of 
blue or green as the extra color will give a striking effect. Another 
self-hardening clay, Marblex, is gray in color and is exceptionally 
smooth and pliable. This clay is packed ready for use in one- and 
five-pound cans. 















Three- 


Dimensional 
Design 
with Paper 


These division sheets were designed and 
executed by Senior Art students at Roose- 
velt High School, Minneapolis, under the 
direction of Mrs. Vivian Lee Cattron. They 
were constructed entirely from cut paper, 
and had to be designed under the properly 
placed spotlights. Their effectiveness de- 
pends on: (1) The student's idea, design, 
and construction; (2) proper lighting from 
correct angle; (3) the right angle when 
photographed. 
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Designed by 
Senior Class, 
Roosevelt 
High School, 
Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
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WE BUILD A PERSONALITY 


(Continued from page 186) 


However, all are experiences, daily contacted, pre- 
senting newer problems the student may be inter- 
ested in solving to his greater appreciation. One sim- 
ple method employed is a construction of contrasting 
levels. (A literal “loop-the-loop.’’) Upon these levels 
are arranged samples of surfaces of same quality, 
intermixed with contrasting surfaces, at various levels. 
As the hand descends and rises, gains and loses speed, 
experiences one texture at intervals, or contrasts 
against another, newer combinations of texture quali- 
ty are created. The student realizes that “‘a spade is 
not always a spade,” but, that there is such a thing 
as an illusion, AND, that it is within HIS power to 
CREATE something new and entirely his own through 
new combinations of materials. At the same time he 
comes in closer contact with the things he most likely 
took for granted and grew unresponsive to. 


® The basic aim of the whole procedure is the re- 
acquaintance with materials, their possibilities, and 
their adaptation to current social AND economic 
needs . . whether personal or not. For, as the 
student understands the “tools of learning’ so he 
applies their use to life. He may start simply with a 
problem in space arrangement, in his own room, 
home, or home grounds; perhaps, in time, consider 
community planning. But, always with the poise 
resulted from mastery of material. Dewey tells us 
that: ‘‘When nature and society can live in the school- 
room, when the forms and tools of learning are sub- 
ordinated to the substance of experience, THEN there 
shall be opportunity for growth . . . and culture shall 
be the democratic password... . 


@ ‘Where we now see only the outward doing and 
the outward product, there, behind all visible results 
is the readjustment of mental attitude, the enlarged 
and sympathetic vision, the sense of growing power, 
and the willing ability to identify both insight and 
capacity with the interests of man and the world.’’' 


@ We find Dewey placing the stress upon the ‘“‘sub- 
stance of experience.’ We place the importance 
upon the “tools of learning.’ Experience seems to be 
secondary. Forgotten seems to be the experience of 
anticipation of use of the tool, of use of the idea, of its 
growth even before it “cleaves the earthly space,”’ 
emerging in a form of created, or creative change. 
Result in itself, to me, seems unimportant. COM- 
PLETE ORIGINAL EXPERIENCE in art, for the sake of 
learning to gain greater PLEASURE out of life, and 
better organization through the understanding of it, 
should be the aim. 


@ ORGANIZATION may come quite naturally, and 
should. In a program such as outlined, where once 
the interest of the student is stimulated, it follows from 
one step to another; general organization of materials 
is the only problem. Organization of procedure 
should depend upon the student, with necessary 
~ iDewey, “The School and Society” 
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direction from the instructor. This program enlists 
the help of not only each room in the school—but the 
help of each home and parent. A reference file 
should list the talents of the parents and whatever 
material is available in each home, of any type, for 
any kind of information, or exhibition, or technical 
solution. The information a lot of parents have, 
talents, and historical data and material, has been 
rather lightly dismissed. How are we to gain knowl- 
edge of the background of our students when we 
offer no opportunity for the parental self-ex- 
pression? I like to think that a new world of coopera- 
tive work may be discovered, at the time we make the 
parents feel we need THEIR help, we appreciate 
their talents, that we are not exactly the ‘‘know-it- 
alls’’ we seem to be. 


@ Student committees would be appointed, student 
assistants where needed. In experimenting with a 
small group—I have encouraged self-direction as 
much as possible. The “bulletin and research” com- 
mittee serves as an example of what is possible in 
work with students. This committee consists of five 
members and a chairman. Each member is responsi- 
ble for art news in schools, community and state AS 
reported in CERTAIN three magazines she or he has 
access to. The chairman makes and keeps contact 
with the Art Institute and other art centers—through 
correspondence, receives the latest “‘art’’ news of 
artistic or commercial (factories) value concerning 
society directly—or indirectly. This may sound far 
fetched—but we often underestimate the initiative 
ability of those whom we term students. At any rate, 
this committee not only finds and selects the material 
to be posted weekly to the interests of the school, but 
in doing this learns arrangement (composition on dis- 
play boards), arrangement of files, source of informa- 
tion, making, as well, important social contacts with 
the various centers of work—bringing closer their 
home, school and community to a desirable unity. 
Simple and unimportant as it may seem, this com- 
mittee is in touch with material printed in fifteen 
magazines, including booklets published by visual 
education and art museum, etc. Not only that, THE 
PARENTS are helping us with the search for such art 
information as they may find. A good start, but the 
future holds even greater possibilities to be tried. 
Reenforced by the personal information and interest 
of the home, our reference file takes on a newer and 
vital meaning. 


COMMUNITY IMPORTANCE 


@ The home, background, interests, talents, plans, 
interweave themselves in and out of this scheme for 
better living. There are no divisions ‘‘cut and dried,” 
pigeon-holing; the individual grows because of the 
contributions of those in contact with him—his com- 
munity grows because of HIS growth. The WHOLE 
society aims at best because of the harmonious function 
of its parts. Interdependent and thorough. In 
writing this plan out coldly on paper, it seemed 
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PERMA PRESSED CRAYON 


IS A FIRM, EXCELLENTLY MADE CRAYON, BEAUTIFUL 


IN COLOR AND TEXTURE. 


A SPECIAL MANUFACTURING PROCESS GIVES IT 


FIRMNESS WITH A VELVETY FINISH. 


PERMA CRAYON IS ADAPTED FOR BROAD WORK 
AS WELL AS FOR WORK WITH FINE DETAIL. 


@ PERMA NO. 93—EIGHT COLORS. 
RED, ORANGE, YELLOW, GREEN, 
BLUE, VIOLET, BROWN, BLACK. 


@ PERMA NO. 85—SIXTEEN CRAYONS 
IN COLOR WHEEL ASSORTMENT, 
WITH FOUR ADDITIONAL COLORS. 
THE DRAWING IS FOR A DECORATIVE 
SCREEN. DECORATION MADE WITH 


PERMA NO. 85. PERMA WILL NOT RUB AND IS PERMANENT. 
BINNEY AND SMITH CO, 41 E 42nd ST, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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CLEAN AND SAFE FOR SCHOOL USE. 
NO GASOLINE REQUIRED. MAY BE 
WASHED FROM TOOLS WITH WATER. 
GLOAMA BLOCK PRINTING INK IS 
MADE IN ELEVEN BRILLIANT COLORS 
MAGENTA © PEACOCK BLUE © GREEN 
VIOLET * ORANGE © BROWN * YELLOW 
RED © BLUE ©¢ BLACK © WHITE 


GLOAMA 


IS PUT UP IN 4% POUND TUBES IN 
CARDBOARD BOXES. BRILLIANT, CLEAN, 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE. 
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 epapege Features 
which appeal to 


Every Teacher 


Each book—36 pages, eight in color 
—contains a complete index of Contents. 

Projects cover Figure Drawing, Ani- 
mal Drawing, Constructing, Designing, 
Crayon, Paint, Spatter Work—all types 
of Borders, Lettering, Stenciling, Land- 
scape Drawing and Miscellaneous Prob- 
lems; all correlated logically to any 
system of art instruction. Each book 
also contains many Holiday Projects, 
including Valentine, Easter, May Baskets, 
Halloween, Christmas, Thanksgiving and 
the February Patriotic observances. 

Projects are practicable with ordi- 
nary, simple equipment, crayons, paints 
and papers, common to every school. 

Each book contains a series of famous 
paintings, true Old Masterpieces, faith- 
fully reproduced in actual colors of the 
originals, with picture study notes for 
each illustration. 

Each book contains 36 groups of 
projects, or one for each week of the 
school year. 

Books are carefully graded from 
simple work in Book 1 to intricate work 
in Book 8. 

All material classroom tested. 

Irrespective of the grade you teach, 
you will find in the Creative Art book 
for that grade the most helpful group of 
projects and lessons you have ever used. 

Every phase of art work is covered. 
Every lesson offers the pupil method and 
inspiration for self-expression in seasonal 
problems and general projects. 
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CREATIVE 
ART 


for GRADED 


SCHOOLS 
Eight Books 


and Teacher's Manuals 


for Grades | to VIII 
By Louise D. Tessin 











OVER 1200 SEPARATE IDEAS . . . A VERITABLE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART AND DESIGN 


Teachers everywhere acclaim the tremendous value of these helpful 
books. They present complete creative art programs for schools where 
specialized supervision is not available; and also provide effective supple- 
mental material to supervised programs. A Teacher’s Manual for each 
book explains in detail every step of the work. In scope, clarity and 
effective teaching results, these books prove their superiority to any simi- 
lar books available. 


Never before has there been a series of art instruction books which 
so thoroughly cover the subject for each separate grade. Every lesson 
offers the pupil method and inspiration for self-expression. All problems 
are illustrated in a workable size, but are also adaptable. You'll find these 
new books the most helpful of any art instruction series which you have 
ever tried. 


FOR NEW ZEST IN YOUR ART WORK...ORDER A SAMPLE COPY NOW 


1 BOOK AND TEACHER'S MANUAL 
8 BOOKS AND 8 MANUALS 


50 cents Postpaid 
$3.60 Postpaid 


1) ©) Se) VND) AGO] LN Of 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW BRUNSWICK N. J ° CHICAGO 


BOSTON KANSAS CITY 
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1 micron. 














































SEND FOR 

A FREE SAMPLE 

pencil or lead. Spec 

seated 

= publication and 

name of your 
_—— supplier. 
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By brilliant research we hav 
Picturéd here is a new type attrition mill, who 

and constructed by Eagle 
Patents have been allow 
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\ lead that holds its point longer .. 
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prints. / These improvements in 
"TURQUOISE give you extra speed 


aT no extra cost. . 
: 7 

_FOR DRAFTSMEN’S 
—-TLEAD HOLDERS, 


You can obtain TURQUOISE! 
~~Brading, smoothness and repro: 
duction quality in the ne 
FURQUOISE DRAWING 
LEADS . . . five inches long, in 
one diameter to fit all standard 

holders, Grades: 2B to 6H. 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY + 703 E. 13TH STREET 
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1941 Art and Craft Supply 
and Equipment Directory 


=> SAVE THIS FOR REFERENCE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR <& 


This is a careful attempt to make an alphabetical list of materials and supplies required in teaching the arts and 
crafts in schools and to furnish a key to obtaining them. We invite suggestions, additions and corrections from 
all our readers with the thought in mind that, another year, this listing can be made even more useful. This 


can be done only through the cooperation of teachers, buyers, manufacturers and dealers. 
Address: ScHoot ARTS MAGAZINE, Directory Dept., Worcester, Mass. 


the help of every reader. 


DIRECTIONS: Find the name of the desired article in this Index. 
handling that article. 


Again we invite 


The numerals following it are the index numbers of firms 


Look these numbers up in the Directory of Firms which appears on the following pages. 





ADHESIVES—9, 43, 51, 53, 67, 70, 82, 84, 121, 
131, 137, 161, 170, 183, 227, 258, 280, 310, 
330, 357 

AIRBRUSH—51, 121, 230, 250, 325, 350 

Artr COMPRESSORS—230, 250 

ART AND CRAFT FILMs—25, 43, 56, 133, 146, 
164, 336 

Art Gum—281 

ART AND CRAFT MAGAZINES—5, 11, 24, 40, 
52, 94, 96, 97, 98, 186, 191 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS—3, 6, 9, 15, 28, 43, 47, 
51, 53, 69, 70, 76, 86, 88, 93, 112, 121, 122, 
127, 144, 154, 215, 256, 266, 267, 276, 281, 
290, 303, 312, 314, 344, 346, 357, 361 

BASKETRY SuUPPLIES—10, 14, 51, 53, 107, 111, 
138, 154, 336, 350 

Batik SuppLies—33, 51, 111, 119, 121, 336 

Beaps—10, 53, 111, 122, 155, 185, 208, 336, 
340, 350 

BRuSHES, ARTISTS’—9, 50, 51, 70, 75, 82, 103, 
121, 144, 163, 189, 336, 344, 356, 357, 361 

CAMERAS—38, 57, 109, 187, 209, 335 

CaANVAS—S1, 121, 127, 344 

CarpDs, GREETING TO BE PAINTED—154, 285, 
354 

Casts, PLASTER—51, 54, 172, 295, 336 

CELLULOID—51, 105, 121, 336, 350, 357 

CERAMICS-——4, 10, 53, 58, 61, 68, 103, 121, 122, 
123, 148, 243, 257, 261, 279, 314, 336, 357 

CHALK—4, 9, 43, 47, 51, 121, 345 

CHARCOAL—9, 50, 51, 82, 121, 336, 344 

CLass JEWELRY—145 

CLay, MopELInNG—4, 9, 10, 43, 50, 51, 53, 58, 
61, 68, 103, 107, 111, 121, 122, 123, 184, 208, 
243, 257, 261, 314, 323, 331, 336, 344, 350, 
353 

CoLor CHARTS—43, 65, 88, 95, 121, 179, 247, 
250 

Cork CraFT—71, 111, 122, 155, 254 

CraFt SUPPLIES—8, 9, 10, 50, 51, 53, 69, 71, 
72, 73, 76, 79, 107, 111, 121, 122, 142, 151, 
154, 156, 157, 166, 169, 172, 174, 177, 194, 
204, 208, 214, 216, 247, 254, 266, 267, 270, 
314, 325, 336, 348, 350, 351, 357, 358 

CRAYONS, COLORED—4, 6, 9, 23, 43, 47, 50, 
51, 53, 88, 121, 136, 238, 311, 336, 344, 345 

CREPE PAPER—79, 273 

DIoRAMAS—292 

Do.is, CostuME—60, 111, 232, 329 

DRAWING INSTRUMENTS—50, 51, 86, 88, 121, 
195, 196, 344 

Dry CoLors—3, 9, 10, 43, 47, 51, 82, 103, 124, 
127, 322, 332, 336, 344, 350, 357 

DuPLICATORS—85, 87, 139, 231, 263, 284 

Dyes—33, 51, 119, 147, 247, 326, 336, 349, 
357 

EASELS, DRAWING BOARDS AND TABLES—9, 
15, 50, 86, 93, 127, 153, 197, 344 

ERASERS—13, 88, 108, 117, 118, 134, 281, 341 

ETCHING MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT—51, 
53, 99, 103, 111, 116, 121, 127, 169, 336, 344 

ETCHING, GLAss—111, 115, 122, 166 

FELT CraFt—10, 53, 111, 155, 216, 254 





Fitms, EDUCATIONAL—38, 56, 113, 126, 133, 
146, 164, 338 

FINGER Paints—4, 9, 10, 43, 51, 53, 121, 336, 
344, 350 

FURNITURE, ART AND DRAWING Room—15, 
30, 37, 121, 127, 153, 197, 296, 344, 355, 357 

FRAMES—48, 49, 51, 74, 121, 127, 242 

HanD Moror Too.ts—S3, 59, 122, 304, 336, 
350 

INDIAN COSTUMES, CURIOS AND CRAFTS—165, 
185, 207, 299 

INKs, DRAWING AND COLORED— 9, 50, 51, 53, 
55, 70, 121, 170, 171, 180, 286, 336, 344, 350 

INKS, PRINTING—20, 135, 180, 193 

JEWELERS’ Toots, EQUIPMENT AND SwupP- 
PLIES—10, 53, 89, 122, 169, 190, 336, 350 

Kitns—4, 10, 58, 68, 80, 103, 123, 257, 261, 
314 

Knives—10, 51, 53, 73, 121, 122, 125, 250, 
336, 357 

LANTERN SLIDES—16, 26, 41, 302 

LEATHER—2, 10, 45, 77, 104, 122, 142, 151, 
167, 177, 194, 204, 205, 208, 214, 248, 277, 
321, 327, 351, 358 

LEATHER WORKING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—2, 
10, 45, 51, 53, 77, 104, 107, 111, 122, 142, 
151, 177, 194, 204, 205, 208, 214, 248, 254, 
277, 321, 327, 334, 336, 350, 351, 358 

LINOLEUM BLockKs, TooLts, EQUIPMENT—9, 
10, 43, $1, 53, 167, 1121, 121, 122, 135, 155, 
180, 208, 336, 344, 350 

LiquIp RUBBER FOR MoLps—350 

Looms—10, 40, 53, 111, 130, 154, 155, 274, 
316, 336 

MAPs AND CHARTS—37, 206, 345 

MARIONETTES AND PuPpPETS—46, 111, 152, 
168, 199, 220, 236, 336 

METAL, TOOLs, SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT— 
10, 21, 51, 53, 59, 89, 111, 122, 155, 166, 
169, 194, 208, 222, 270, 336, 350 

Mopet Boat AND AIRPLANE PARTS—12, 62, 
182, 215 

MODELING TOOLS AND SupPpLIEs—4, 9, 10, 
43, 51, 53, 58, 61, 68, 121, 123, 171, 261, 
314, 336, 344, 350 

Mo.ps—5l, 121, 122, 172, 174, 221, 295, 314, 
336, 342 

MOouULAGE MATERIALS—166, 221, 342 

MorTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT—38, 109 

MuRAL Paints—3, 9, 43, 47, 51, 121, 344 

Or Paints—6, 47, 51, 53, 82, 121, 144, 171, 
259, 275, 322, 344, 361 

Paper, ART AND DRAWING—9, 18, 39, 50, 
51, 70, 110, 121, 181, 226, 233, 237, 283, 288, 
312, 313, 317, 344, 345, 346 

PASTE AND GLUE (See Adhesives) 

PastTELs—6, 9, 43, 47, 51, 53, 82, 121, 136, 311, 
344, 345, 350 

PENCILS, PLAIN, COLORED AND DRAWING—9, 
13, 32, 44, 51, 88, 108, 117, 118, 121, 134, 
202, 229, 309, 320, 333, 341 

PENCIL SHARPENERS—31, 180 





PENS, LETTERING AND DrRAWING—13, 51, 
114, 121, 125, 180, 235, 306, 343, 350 

PEWTER—223, 239 

PHOTOGRAPHY EQUIPMENT—38, 51 

PICTURES AND PRINTS—26, 27, 63, 81, 100, 
224, 260, 271, 278, 291, 337 

PLAsTics—9, 10, 34, 50, 51, 53, 105, 107, 121, 
122, 166, 208, 254, 264, 265, 328, 336, 350 

PosTER CoLors—3, 6, 9, 43, 47, 51, 53, 55, 82, 
121, 127, 218, 268, 272, 297, 322, 336, 344, 
350, 357 

PoTTERY WHEELS, TOOLS AND MATERIALS— 
4, 10, 53, 58, 61, 68, 103, 121, 123, 257, 261, 
314, 331, 336, 350, 353 

PRINTING PRESSES, BLOcK—121, 122, 180, 
336, 344, 350 

PRINT SHOP EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES—17 

PROJECTORS, STILL AND MOTION PICTURE— 
36, 38, 41, 51, 83, 109, 121, 133, 198, 302, 
305, 338 

PROOF PRESSES—17, 99 

PUBLISHERS, ART BOOKS AND PORTFOLIOS— 
7, 19, 29, 35, 47, 52, 78, 90, 91, 92, 98, 101, 
102, 106, 120, 128, 129, 132, 140, 141, 143, 
149, 158, 159, 162, 173, 178, 188, 201, 210, 
211, 212, 213, 217, 219, 224, 228, 244, 245, 
249, 251, 252, 262, 269, 293, 294, 300, 315, 
318, 339, 359, 360, 362 

ScHooL SupPLY DEALERS—15, 51, 76, 150, 
154, 175, 192, 234, 246, 255, 266, 267, 290 

Scissors—1, 51, 363 

ScRATCHBOARD—282, 283 

SCREENS, PROJECTION—38, 160 

S1_K SCREEN, MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT— 
9, 51, 70, 82, 121, 122, 203, 208, 241, 298, 
336, 357 

Soap SCULPTURE—240, 301 

SPATTER CRAFT SUPPLIES—9, 53, 107, 121, 
208, 286, 319 

SPONGE RUBBER—307 

STENCIL KNIVES AND SUPPLIES—9, 121, 263, 
350 

STEREOPTICONS AND SLIDES—36, 41, 57, 198, 
302, 305 

TEMPERA COLoRs—4, 6, 9, 10, 43, 47, 50, 51, 
53, 55, 82, 121, 218, 250, 259, 268, 272, 275, 
297, 323, 336, 344, 361 

TEXTILE PAINTs—9 

WATER CoLors—3, 4, 6, 9, 43, 47, 50, 51, 53, 
70, 82, 121, 144, 171, 172, 218, 250, 259, 
272, 285, 322, 336, 344, 350, 357, 361 

WEAVING SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT—10, 14, 
22, 40, 53, 64, 66, 111, 130, 176, 274, 316, 
336, 347 

WIRE—169 

Woop BurRNING EQuIPMENT—10, 51, 53, 107, 
121, 122, 208, 325, 336, 350 

Woop CARVING TOOLS AND MATERIALS—10, 
42, 51, 53, 59, 73, 121, 122, 125, 200, 225, 
287, 314, 336, 344, 350, 352, 357 

WOoOoDEN ARTICLES TO DECORATE—9, 10, 53, 
121, 122, 208, 254, 324, 325, 336, 350, 357 

Yarns—40, 64, 66, 130, 176, 289, 308, 336, 
357 
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New Book tells you about 
20 NEW ART PROJECTS 


13 THRILLING BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES ON ROMANCE 
OF COLOR 


ERE’S Goop News for every art teach- 

er! Devoe’s new booklet is an idea mart 
you'll want to keep on your desk. You'll find 
it is a most helpful book to have around. 
Fromcover tocover, it’schock-full of material 
that will help you supplement your present 
educational program. It stimulates discus- 
sion and inspires new plans. 


Get the answers to 
these questions: 


How is Gamboge made? 


What were the Romans’ 
uses of Vermilion? 


What is the origin of 
Umber? 


From what insect is 
Carmine made? 


And other interesting facts 
about colors 





USES OF CAREER SETS 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
WITH CHEMISTRY 


SCORES OF OTHER FASTS 
ABOUT ART 





GET DEVOE’S FASCINATING 
BOOK FOR ART TEACHERS 


“THE DEVOE HANDBOOK OF CLASSROOM PROJECTS" 
INCLUDING “THE ROMANCE OF COLOR” 


This booklet covers three phases of activity: 
(1) art projects (2) color application (3) career 
sets. Actual designs and projects worked out 
by teachers and students all over the U.S.A. 
are illustrated and explained. You'll find 
this first-hand experience of others profitable. 
Toget this booklet, just mail the coupon below 
with ten cents to cover postage and mailing. 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON 


DU 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
Att'n Mr. Harold Raynolds 
34 Oliver St., Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Here's a dime. Please send me a copy 


! 
of “The Devoe Handbook of Classroom Projects" | 
including *“The Romance of Color.’ Also complete 

information concerning Devoe Artists’ Materials and | 
Free Color Cards. ; 
Name | 
School i 
Address | 


City State 
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Designed 





1. Acme Shear Company 
82 Hicks St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


2. Adams Leather Co., S.E. Commercial 
2nd and Wall St., Spokane, Wash. 


3. Alabastine Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


4. American Art Clay Co. 
4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


American Artist 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


American Artists Color Works, Inc. 
No. 3 Brush Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


American Artists Group 


106 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


American Craft Mfg. Co. 
3423 Armitage St., Chicago, IIl. 


American Crayon Company 


1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 


American Handicrafts Co. 


193 William St., New York, N. Y. 


American Magazine of Art 
Barr Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


American Modelcraft Co. 
2911S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


American Pencil Co. 
500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


14. American Reedcraft Corp. 
130 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


15. American Seating Co. 


for 


ART... 


an 3. 
Prom arr’ 
"yr ~ EN? 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INK | 


The idea! ink for illustrators; for wash draw- 9. 
ings, or line work. Intensely black. May 
be thinned with water to produce washes, 
yielding a brush stroke of smooth consist- 10. 
ency. It will be equally appreciated when 
used in fine drawing or crowquill pens, let- 
tering pens, ruling pens, or airbrush. Dries ll. 
witt’a soft, satiny finish. 


Weber Waterproof Drawing Ink is made in 12 
Black and White, and in a range of 15 . 
Opaque Pigment Colors, and 12 Transpar- 
ent Colors. 13 


Color card on request. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 16. American Slide Company 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 131 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 17. American Type Founders Corp. 














200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Ninth and Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





he af ~ 


MODERN AMERICAN TOOLS 
FOR PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS 


SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


The complete SPEEDBALL line-up for linoleum block printing 
simplifies your problem of selecting materials for the subject. 
Simply specify SPEEDBALL when listing cutters, brayers, 
inks (water soluble or oil), presses of pens for lettering and 
drawing. SPEEDBALL will iron out your method problems 
and make teaching really enjoyable. 

EDUCATIONAL CHARTS FOR LINOLEUM 
FREE BLOCK PRINTING and KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

- « « « NEW charts on lettering and drawing. 


{&“SPEEDBALL # | 





| <* LINOLEUM CUTTERS * 
Py SPEEDBALL LIROLLUM CU 


HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers of BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners 
and SPEEDBALL Products 
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You NEVER CAN TELL UNLESS YOU TRY IT! 
THAT’S WHY WE WANT TO 


SEND YOU A G] 
hee 


DRAWLET PEN 


An Esterbrook Drawlet Pen has so many virtues 
that a description of them might seem like over- 
enthusiasm. So we say 
compliments! See for " youreelf how splendidly it 
works. See for yourself how easily it cleans. You can 
snap up the reservoir and snap it back time after 
time ... or leave it up when you want to use show- 
card oslows. If you’ve never tried a Drawlet, you're 
in for a new experience. Send for your free Drawlet 
today. Esterbrook Pen Company, 76 Cooper St., 
Camden, N. J. or The Brown Brothers, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 


DRAWLET PEN 
SR RRR Ree Ree eee 




















; 19. Appleton-Century Co. 
BRITAIN 35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
20. Artco Printing Ink Corp. 
DELIVERS 1715 W. Canal St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
21. Art Craft Guild 
TH EE GOO DS 157 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
22. Art Craft Studios 
Since the outbreak of War in 66 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Europe, we have received many in- 23. Art Crayon Co. 
quiries as to our ability to keep cus- Sargent Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
tomers supplied with WINSOR & 24. Art Digest 
NEWTON products due to War Hopewell, N. J. 
conditions in England where these 25. Art Films 
products are manufactured. 69 Bedford St., New York, N. Y. 
We can assure our customers that, 26. Art Education, Inc. 
although there have been occasional 33 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
delays in completing orders, we are 27. Art Extension Society 
nevertheless receiving regular ship- Westport, Conn. 
ments from England and have had no 28. Associated Artists 
advice of any shortage of material. Box 1762, Miami, Fla. 
Consequently, we believe that we 29. Augustin, J. J. 
_will be able to maintain supplies for 30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
an indefinite period. 30. Austral Sales Corp. 
In confirmation of the above 101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
statement, we would point out that 31. Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
out of eighty-four shipments dis- 58 East Washington St., Chicago, II. 
patched to us from England since the 32. Autopoint Company 
outbreak of War, we have lost only 189 1 Foster a Chicago, III. 
one and we think this record speaks 33. Bachmeier & Co. 
for itself. 438 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y. 
34. Bakelite Corp. 
WINSOR a NEWTO 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
35. Barnes Co., A. S. 
INCORPORATED 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
31 Union Square West 36. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
New York. N. Y 635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
37. Beckley-Cardy Co. 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
See page 4-a for Buyer's Directory 
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Angel, H. Reeve & Co. 
7 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


. Try a Drawlet with our 























} 








10 E. 40TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


| The Proper Foundation 


Paper is an indispensable art 
material, and should be select- 
ed and specified with utmost 
care if maximum results are to 
be had in your classroom. For 
limited budgets there are ver- 
satile sheets well within the 
means of all, for less limited 
budgets, a variety of papers to 
add interest to your work. 


Our new catalogue showing actual 
samples and containing suggestions 
about their uses is now ready. 
Write today for your copy . . 
Department S. A. 


See our exhibits at Eastern 


and Western Arts Conventions 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER 


128 SO. SANGAMON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 


57. 
58. 
59. 


61. 


62. 
63. 


67. 


69. 
70. 


71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


Bell & Howell 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Bermingham & Prosser Paper Co. 
10 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Bernat & Sons Co., Emile 
89 Bickford St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Beseler Company, Chas. 
131 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Bingler Sons, Chas. F. 
498 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Blaisdell Pencil Co. 
141 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boin Leathercraft Studios 
P.O. Box 91, Madison, N. J. 
Boyle Co., A. S. 
57 Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Bradley Co., Milton 
Springfield, Mass. 
Braxton Art Co. 
353 E. 58th St., New York, N. Y. 
Braquette, Inc. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Broadhead Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 7 Ist St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Brown & Bros., Arthur 
67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
354 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Burgess Handicraft Co. 
117 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Caproni Galleries, Inc. 
914 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Carter's Ink Co., The 
Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Castle Films 
R.C.A. Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N. Y. 
Central Camera Co. 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Ceramic Aielier 
923 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago Wheel & Mf 
1101 W. Monroe, a. Ill. 
Cincinnati Doll Co. 
311 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Claycraft Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Cleveland Model & Supply Co. 
1866 W. 57th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Colonial Art Co. 
1336 N.W. First St., 
Okla. 
Colonial Yarn Co. 
1231 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Color Helm Co. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Columbia Needlework Supply Co. 
Cleartield, Pa. 
Commercial Paste Co. 
504 Buttles Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Conestoga Pottery 
Wayne, Pa. 
on Guild 
626 Drummond Place, Chicago, IIl. 
Craftint Mfg. Co. 
210 St. Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Craft Service 
360 Univ. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Craftsman Supply House 
Scottsville, N NY. 
Crescent Sales Co. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Culver Art & Frame Co. 
72 N. State St., Westerville, Ohio 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 
133 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Dome, Bert L. 
6 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Dearborn Leather Co. 
834 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


See page 4-a for Buyer's Directory 
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| How To Make Your Art 


Class Program Complete 


AIRBRUSHES 
AND ART COLORS 


Teach your Students the Mcdern Method of Creative Art Expression 


Art Teachers find Paasche Airbrushes suited to every classroom 
project. There are Airbrushes and Complete Airpainting Units t 
meet every budget. Airbrush colors for every color application 


USE 











Type F-934 School Airpainting Unit 
An Ideal Initial Schoo! Unit consisting of 
1—Type F2 School Airbrush . ; $11.00 





A Chicago Airpainting Cl 





1—HL240—6 feet \-inch Art Airhose 
Send today for Free Bulletin P10-40 describing Five with couplings - 115 
Paasche Art Airbrushes . . also free color charts. 1—F976S—110 volt, ~ycle AC 


PAASCHE AIRBRUSH COMPANY Single Diary Sawn Air sompr ' 
1923 DIVERSEY PARKWAY CHICAGO $39.65 
ORDER DIRECT OR 


THRU YOUR DEALER 





. Montreal 
Toronto 


In Canada lhe Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., | 


The Art Metropole 








“HI-K" TUBES 


(HIGH THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY) 


... Slice 20% off firing time 
and your fuel bill 


A stronger, thinner walled tube that 
steps up firing efficiency and outlasts 
fireclay tubes about two to one. 


Now standard equipment 


on all KERAMIC KILNS 
at no extra cost 





This great improvement isjstill another reason for standardizing 
on DFC Keramic Kilns... . first choice of schools, studios and 
ceramic plants throughout the nation. 

Don't commit yourself to any kiln until you have complete facts 
on the Keramic line: Bulletin 361. A dozen important advan- 
tages; only Keramic Kilns offer them all. 


All © 
DENV, 


EL PA TEX AS 
NEW YORK N Y 


C ER FIRE CLAY 


om pany = 


(DFC) Cc ne " a - 


DENVER, COLO., U.S. A. 
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HILLINS 


WHEN SPEEL IS THE NEED 








When a job must be done fast, depend on Higgins American Drawing Inks. If 
weather makes paper damp or bone-dry . 
cloth, paper or boards, “Higgins” stands the gaff. With slight preparation of 
surface, Higgins takes re adily to cellulose acetate. Higgins « erases easily with 
a red, penc ‘il eraser, washes off all non-absorbent euriaces with warm water 
and soap powder, yet is otherwise waterproof. 

Higgins flows correctly from sketching pen, brush, air-brush, drafting in- 
strument or lettering pen, fine or broad, leaving a line meticulously precise. 
“Higgins” — the standard of excellence for 60 years. 


. . on hard or soft-surfaced tracing 


In addition to the Waterproof and Sol- 
uble Blacks, Higgins American Drawing 
Inks also come in 17 lucid waterproof 


colors, White and Neutral Tint 


HIGGINS == 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, WN. ¥. 
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78. Day Co., The John 
2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
J U N | OR 79. Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Framingham, Mass. 
ST U D | O EAS E L 80. Denver Fire Clay Co. 
1742 Champa St., Denver, Co!o 
A well-made, sturdy, tilting 81. Associated American Artists _ 
easel with substantial trian- . a me eae ee m4. 
. 82. evoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
gular base. Will hold up to 44th at Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 
a 60-inch canvas. 83. DeVry Corporation, 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
eat geen 84. Diamond Ink & Adhesive Co. 
3500 W. Pierce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
$4 25 85. Dick Co., A. B. 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
A Serer ee 86. Dietzgen Co., Eugene 
Our complete catalog of 218 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
drawing and art materials 87. Ditto. Inc. 
st caiaraeciaaaeiti anes Harrison and Oakley Blvd., Chicago, II!. 
* : 88. Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
m n 
@. te ri e d 1 sie Maye Sng gh 
: ixon Co., Wm. 
eS ee 34 E. Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 
° 90. Dodd, Meade & Co., Inc. 
43 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 449 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
91. Ann Marie’s Workshop 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
92. Bridgeman Publishers 
Arts and Crafts Teachers! Pelham, N. Y 
s 93. Friedman, A. I. 
New Ideas for Your Spring Arts and 43 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Crafts Program in our Big 1941 Catalog 94. Hendicraiter 
This new catalog, twice the size of our previous 89 Bickford St., Jamaica Plain, Mass 
one, contains many new crafts and hundreds of 95. Keyes & Company 
additional items. Complete supplies are listed for 670 Fifty-Sixth St.. Des Moines. Iowa 
the following: - ah ; 
. 96. Parnassus 
hethtenl fendwach Pobaen 137 E. 57th St, New York, N. Y. 
Wrought Iron _—~Piastics Linoleum Printing 97. Professional Art Magazine 
Jewelry Pottery Wood Carving 320 W. Doty St. Madison, Wis. 
You will find this big new catalog the answer 98. School Arts Ma Ss j 
Bp tcmcine : : 98. gazine 
hte nen oman Seen Sapte plnaing 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 
Send for your copy today 99. a 7 Co. 
. e elrose Park, Il. 
American Handicrafts Co. ion. ‘Gaines tok. tes 0 
te _ Quality Cs Craft fe Supplies — 7 701 S. Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. 
101. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
A) H D SA J ‘ 
193 Wiliam Serect 3120 Bor hanin Soreee 14 W. 49th, New York, N. Y. 
New York City Los Angeles, Calif. 102. Drake & Co., Frederick J. 
- acon | send one a copy of your big a4 catalog. 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
nctosed is 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. ‘ 
103. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., B. F. 
Name 45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
Address 104. Dugan & Co., O. H. 
City State 44 South St., Boston, Mass. 
See page 4-a for Buyer's Directory 
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PERECO ELECTRIC KILN 


eee ae 





@ Long Lite 
Non-Metallic 
Elements 


@ Low Initial 
Cost and Main- 
tenance 





@ Free From 
Explosion Haz- 
ards 


@ Noiseless, 
Clean, Fast- 
Firing 
@Low Cost 
Operation 





No. 740 Special 


Pereco Electric Kilns are available in many sizes suitable 
for school use. The Pereco line also includes Ball Mills, 
Power and Kick Wheels, Whirlers, Tools, Clays, Glazes 
and all supplies necessary for school ceramic work. 
Write for Catalog No. 41 for full details. 


PERENY POTTERY & EQUIPMENT CO. 


842 N. Pearl St. Columbus, Ohio 








FREE JAPANESE 
PRINT EXHIBITION 








Snow Scene by Hiroshige 


$3.00 


A distinctive group of modern and antique 
Japanese Color Woodblock Prints new to 
the art world is available to educational 
institutions, free of charge, for exhibition 
purposes. No obligation—generous com- 
mission allowed. Information and catalog 
sent upon request. 


THE ROBERT-LEE GALLERY, INC. 
69 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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105. duPont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Celluloid Div., Wilmington, Del. 


106. Dutton, Inc., E. P. 
286 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. K O a i id O O R 
107. Dwinnell Craft Shop = = 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 


108. Eagle Pencil Co. 
703 E. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
109. Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


110. Eaton Paper Corp. e 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


111. Educational Materials, Inc. 


76 Ninth St., New York, N. Y. 1 0 
112. Elliott Co., B. K. 
126 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. C eac h 


113. Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. 
35th Ave and 35th St., Long Island 


City, N. Y. bd 
114. Esterbrook Pen Co. 
. ee Manufactured in U. S. A. 
115. Etchall, Inc. 


311 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
116. Etchcrafters of America, Inc. 


oe ee a ee KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 


Newark, N. J. 
118. Faber Pencil Co., Eberhard 
IN 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
119. Fabricolor Studios 


1844 Maltman, Los Angeles, Calif. 


120. Fairbairn Publishers, The 
Waldwick, N. J. 


121. Favor, Ruhl & Co. 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


122. Fellowcrafters, Inc. 
64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 


123. Ferro Enamel Corp. 

















AQUA PASTEL 


@ A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO PAINT 
































4150 E. 56th St., Cleveland, Ohio AS WELL AS DRAW 
124. Fezandie & Sperrle, Inc. 
} 205 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
125. Field & Co., Alfred, 
93 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
126. Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
127. Friedrichs, E. H. & A. C. 
136 Sullivan St., New York, N. Y 
128. Friendship Press 
teubte 150 Fith Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Mills, 129. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Slazes 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
work. 130. Gallinger Crafts 
Hartland, Mich. 
131. Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc. 
I C0. 1335 W. Lake St., Chicago, I]! 8 . is one of many (WEBER) Products you 
132. Garden City Educ. Co. . = should SPECIFY on your ART SUPPLY LIST. 
ooumcemaall 529 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. oa - 
ee ORT MATERIAL neat zetOoL Aa Un Past 
} E 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. round sticks, selected pigment colors, water sol- 
134. General Pencil Co. * uble, ina metal box with hinged lid and turned 
»N 67 Fleet St., Jersey City, N. J. Superior qualities of Amaco Products result com ons awe at a cost. 
135. General Printing Ink Corp. fro f h and i tation. ee a ee ae 
100 6th Ave., New York, N. Y. ee ree ee SAMPLE BOX of 3 STICKS FREE TO ART TEACHERS 
136. Globe Crayon Co. That these art materials can be offered at Catalogue Vol. 700, on request 
230 Third St., Brooklyn, N. Y. , 
sae ‘ odera t of mod 
137. Graeme Harrison Products, Inc. ; a pp eviews nga aimee 53 F. WEBER CO. 
138 Procite pete + eacheg- bya N. Y. manufacturing methods. Meokers of America’s Finest Artists’ Colors Since 1853 
90. ran apias riper Cor Oo. OIL - WATER - TEMPERA - PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 
Grand Rapids, Mich Inquire of your local dealer or write direct f Artists’ Materials Drawing Materials 
139. Graphic Duplicator Co. ; for catalog of Craft Clays and Art Materials. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
270 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. S:. Lewis, M Balti Md 
140. Greenwald, Inc., J. AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. peso oso diaa 
e 681 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. mpage yO ey Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
141. Gregg Publishing Co. 
ntique 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ew to 142. Griswold Craft Shop MOLDING 
tional 1100 Glen Ave., Colorado Springs, NEW PATENTED COLOR CHART H O B B Y- C RAF T SETS 
bition Colo. YW S l ct A low cost means to make cast models of 
— 143. Grosset & Dunlap armony selector Suorasadatsn cee. 62 
jatalog 1107 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Selects and Displays Color Relationships eenty. Casts are snow-white, making perfect Ly 
144. Grumbacher, M. aa Write - a oa. out getss © base for coloring in natural likeness. ‘ 
INC. 460 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. K 670 Fifty-sixth Street Write for particulars. : 
eyes and Co. egg ' at 
See page 4-a for Buyer's Directory y SES SD HOBBYCRAFT, INC., 341 WN. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, Illinois 
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Ask for our leaflet about ‘Our 
Own Course in Picture Study,’’ 
for the first eight years in school. 


$1.50, etc. 


your order. 





The Shepherdess Lerolle 


(Even the One Cent size is much 
larger than this picture) 


About 400 subjects. 


THE WORLD FAMOUS PERRY PICTURES 


3x 3%—ONE CENT EACH, 54%x8—TWO CENTS EACH, for 60 cents’ 
worth or more of either size. 
Colors— Three Cents Each for 20 or more. 


Also, we offer THREE LINES of MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. 
ONE CENT and TWO CENTS Each for 60 cents’ worth or 


Assorted as desired. Postpaid. Bird Pictures in 
Also, Large Pictures for Framing, at 





illustrations printed in it. 


more. Postpaid. Assorted as desired. S@* The three Catalogues of Miniature 
Colored Pictures for a postage stamp, or Free if you ask for them when you send 


a@ A NEW EDITION of our beautiful 64-page Catalogue. 
15 cents in stamps or coin will bring it to you. 
IT TODAY. ORDER February Birthday Pictures NOW: Washington, Lincoln, 


Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, their homes, etc. 
or 60, 3x 3%, for 60 cents, no two alike. 





1600 miniature 
ORDER 


30 pictures, 544 x 8, for 60 cents, 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts 





A professional 

diploma courses in Fine and Industrial Art. 
tration - Interior Design - Sculpture - Etching 
Apply Now. For illustrated Catalog, address Box 88 


62nd year. G 
school —— hicago 
degree 
Individual courses for specific needs. 
Advertising Art - Design for Industry - Illus- 
Lithography - Figure and Portrait Painting 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
Michigan Ave. at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








































of tooisinone. Uses 300 accessories 





ON EVERY 
DESK 


For cleaner, better 
drawings, encour- 
age every student 
to use ““ARTGUM,” 
the world’s standard 
non-abrasive eraser 
and cleaner. 





HANDICRAFT TEACHING FILMS 


MODERN METHODS—FRESHLY PRESENTED 
16mm Silent © 15 Minutes @ 1 Reel Each 
PRACTICAL “HOW-TO-DO-IT” MOVIES 

@ Elementary Manual Training 
@ Marionettes: Construction, Manipulation 
@ Loom Weaving 
@ Elementary Book Binding 
@ Leather Work 
@ Decorative Meta!ry 
Rental $1.50 Each—Sale $30 per copy 
Write for FREE Ca! Catalog 





GARRISON FILMS ss uP" 














HAMDES 
‘Tool of /00/ Uses 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 
Most versatile tool of its type. Easy to use. 
Responds quickly to student's slightest whim. 
Does just about everything on 
metal, wood, alloys, plastics, horn, 
bone, glass, etc. A whole shop full 






to grind, drill, polish, rout, cut, 
carve, sand, saw, sharpen, engrave. 
Plugs in AC or DC socket. 













FREE 64-page CATALOG ORDER ON 10-DAVS 

Describesall Handee MONEY-BACK TRIAL 
products and their 
wide application in 
crafts and industry 
all over the world 





with 7 Accessories. 








CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


















CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES- KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 


Y B.F.DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


THE ee COMPANY, 45 East 17th St, N.Y. 
oe 








For your own use and enioyment 
or asa gift—Del.uxe Model. weighs 
1? oz. Speed 25,000 r.p.m. $18.50 


1101 WEST MONROE ST. 
DEPT. SO, CHICAGO, ILL. 


145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 


162. 
163. 


164. 


170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 


C. K. Grouse Co. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
Gutlohn, Inc., Walter O. 
35 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gypsy Dyes, Inc. 
1414 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Haeger Potteries, The 
Dundee, II] 
Hale, Cushman & Flint 
116 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Hale—Haas Corp. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


W. A. Hall & Son 
99 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Hamburg Puppet Guild 

210 Long Ave., Hamburg, N. Y. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Two Rivers, Wis. 


Hammett Co., J. L. 
Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Handcrafters, The 
1141 W. Brown St., Waupun, Wis. 


Handicraft, Inc. 

223 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 
Handicraft Supplies 

33 Pearl St., Springfield, Mass. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Harper & Bros. 

49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Da-Lite Screen Co. 

2723 Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Harriman-Welts Products Co. 

200 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 

34 North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harrison Brush Co. 

4714 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harvard Film Service 
ee, Laboratories, Cambridge, 
ass. 


Harvey, Fred 

Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Hattrick Bros. 

973 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Hauser & Reisfeld 

53 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
Hazelle’s Marionettes 

822 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
Herpers, Henry F. 

20 Crawford St., Newark, N. J. 
Higgins & Co., Inc., Chas. M. 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hillman Importing Co. 

170 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Hobby Craft, Inc. 

341 N. Pulaski Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Holt & Co., Henry 

1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Home Foundry Mfg. Co. 

3122 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Hoover Bros, Inc. 

922 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Horstmann, W 
Fifth and ), Philadelphia, Pa. 


See page 4-a for Buyer's Directory 
(Continued on page I11-a) 
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THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
‘OF FASHION... For Results 


A eg ee CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Spring & Summer Courses for be- 
ginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 
Design. Sketching. Life, Styling, Fashion Writing, 
Fabric Analysis. Textile, Stage & Screen Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Window oa Co Men's Fashions Draw- 
ing. Draping. Grading, Dressmaking. Professional methods. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve. 
Free Piacement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 








Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York. 
School of Design for Women 
97th Year. Design. illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 
INSTITUT E training: B.F.A. degree. Stage- 


craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery, 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLoc. 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


or ART 





CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 





| J 


Fascinating Di- 
rect-Project 
Training for pro- 
fessional careers in Commercial Art, Dress De- 
sign. Interior Decorating, Industrial Design, 
Cartooning, Painting. Special teachers’ courses. 
Faculty of eae. Get Catalog. 

18 South Michigan Avenve, Swite S-2, Chicago 


RINGLING “xr 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume desien. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Circus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalox. 
Address: Box 1540 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


~ 




















INTERIOR DECORATION 


uR MontTHs Practicat Trainine Courses 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES START FEB. 3rd 
Send for Catalog 15-R 


HOME STUDY COURSE STARTS AT ONCE 
Send for Catalog 
N.Y. ScHoot or Saat ar 
os bAadione i New York City 













NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TO! 


EH oAC FRIEDRICHS cQ 
136 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 


WRITE FOR CATALOG SA-4 








OLD ART evives ana refined ex- 


ertly and easily by anyone, any age. SPATTER 

RINT SET $1.00 C.0.D. Complete with small, 
strong screen frame, brushes, tweezers, paint, paper. 
Full instructions. ORDER TODAY. 


| Stur-Dee Supply Co. 





6071 HARPER AVE. CHICAGO 
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quite inadequate to SEPARATELY take 
under discussion each step in this 
“abstract’’ way of art educating. Isola- 
tion of the material from the organiza- 
tion, these from the research, and so on, 
would be possible—however, the funda- 
mental philosophy of the whole scheme 
might have been lost. That is why, in 
explaining each part, there had been 
constant reference to the relationship of 
the part to other influencing forces about 
it. The primary aim being improve- 
ment of the community towards better 
social activity, in general; the organiza- 
tion of the home with the school towards 
a common cause, through desirable co- 
operation, summarizes the basic goal set 
by the program. 


@ IN CONCLUSION much seems to be 
hoped for, planned for, improved and 
changed. Through our little experiment 
we have learned what our plan lacks. 
This may or may not be due to certain 
limitations automatically set by inade- 
quate supply of material and equipment. 
Perhaps, primarily, because in itself the 
plan deviates from the groove; instead of 
conforming to the prevalant aim of 
immediate result, it merely presents a 
variety of ORIGINAL experiences. For 
the sake of security in work our experi- 
ment, though limited, confirmed the 
belief that art can be “‘the guts”’ in social 
and economic planning. For, it first up- 
roots smug ideas about good taste. . . 
““Good Taste’’ becomes a vital meaning, 
not just an intellectual’s choice of ex- 
pression. ‘Good thinking’’ becomes 
the better phrase; backed by the under- 
standing of media, its possibilities, lim- 
itations, adaptation, enrichment, appli- 
cation to various situations . . . works 
take on a more vigorous expression. Art 
education becomes a laborer, not a 
“dilettante."’ We have lain our hands 
on wood, we have EXPERIENCED it, not 
merely seen it, in chips, shavers, forms, 
textures, contrasted against other media, 
harmonized with still others; the same 
with cloth, paper and so on. . . We 
have nothing that looks like a tie rack, 
or a calendar, or a Van Gogh. . . The 
photographs accompanying this paper 

ill show . . . but if we study each 
photograph we can perceive that there 
was work, and understanding of it, 
there WAS thinking and initiative, and 
there was FUN in all this experience. We 
tried out best with what we had, and 
plan for a greater future, with the co- 
operation of all others about us in school 
and community. One day may come, 
when schools will realize that the im- 
portance of education lies in the “long 
view’’ method of educating, not in the 
production of immediate results. Then, 
perhaps, ‘‘experiments’’ IN IDEAS will 
be carried on not only in the art room, 
but in the science rooms and home 
rooms, and others, while student self- 
directing committees will actually assist 
in the school administration, curriculum 
and community planning. For with the 
understanding of the “tools of educa- 
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tion” their proper use may be explored 
to unlimited possibilities. 


@ Our plan may engulf, in itself, 
experiments of every possible material 
that life may bring us in contact with. 
To further understand the underlying 
philosophy of the pattern nature forms; 
in today’s design we may include even 
the appreciation of sounds as found in 
music, as found in repetition of words, 
as contrasted against other sounds, as 
combined against color and light, and, 
endlessly, search and plan, working for 
the sake of better understanding of things 
about us and their influence on all we 
do. Photography breathes the spirit of 
today—it is a part of us, we use it, it is 
mechanical, its influence may be felt in 
affecting our daily work and living, it 
shall eventually become a part of our 
“experiment.” The MACHINES that 
drum and dominate, screech and spit 
speedily created commodity at us, will 
be subdued someday, through our 
understanding of them and our plan- 
ning for them. We hope to grasp the 
full meaning of man’s dependence upon 
man—through sheer contribution of 
each individual's talents to the whole—a 
culmination of skills towards a feeling of 
completeness and secure achievement, 
a true standard of values .. . nota 
matter of ‘‘specialization’’ alone. Per- 
haps, soon, too, will come the day when 
our appreciation will enable us to not 
only see a chair as something to sit in, 
but, as something designed with under- 
standing, a line in beauty, thought to 
utility, a combination of textural experi- 
ences, adding to our greater pleasure of 
living. Together, we may find our favorite 
“cork-tree”’ to sit under, philosophically 
reflecting—‘‘good will towards men.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The School and Society, John Dewey, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
Revised Edition 

Democracy and Education, John Dewey, Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 192] Edition 

Living Philosophies, Arranged by Dr. Henry 
Goddard, Teacher, Editor The Forum Mag- 
azine, Simon & Shuster, New York. 193] 


Edition 
Fads and Fallacies in Present Day Educa- 
tion, H. E. Buckholz, Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1931 Edition 
Schools of Tomorrow, J. & Evelyn Dewey, E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. 1924 Edition 
Creative Power, Hughs Mearns, Doubleday- 
Doran, Garden City, New York. 1930 Edition 
The New Vision, L. Moholy-Nagy, W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, New York. 1938 Edition 


MATERIALS AND ART 


EXPRESSION 
(Continued from page 187) 
this need for planning is obvious in order that the 
material will not be ruined. The need for planning 
should be revealed by typical circumstances; it 
cannot be realized by dictated steps. 


@ How are the children to learn techniques? 
Children wish to learn art techniques for one of 
two reasons: to please the teacher or to have a 
means to more adequate expression of their own 
ideas. Striving to do what the teacher wants is a 
desire of doubtful value. The child becomes more 
dependent instead of more independent. He is 
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Wi 7 he tools professionals use 


All Flicker pens have tempered 
Steel feeders that flick open by 
simply lifting the top reservoir, 
so they can be wiped clean quickly. 
Feeders snap right back ready to use 
no matter how often theyre cleaned. 
Flicker pens adjust themselves for 
both ink and thin poster colors. 
Fanslit nibs and grooved marking 
tips give perfect strokes 4g 
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lost when he does not receive the praise for which tae + Gor * Yours : 00 . 
he has worked. On the other hand the desire for thsneued - fae . ome — / 
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That is Greece” 


After 30 centuries, the form of this 
Greek vase is stili perfect— its 
decorative figures still vigorous, 
symbolizing a spirit which lives on in 
modern Greece. 

To catch such beauty and vigor 
the artist’s pencil must be respon- 
sive, versatile-—an apt tool of ex- 
pression. These are the qualities of 
Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado pencils, 
qualities which stem from Typhonite, 
the new form of natural graphite cre- 
ated by an exclusive Dixon process. 

Typhonite particles are so minute, 
even and controlled in size that they 
form a matchless base for molding 
and blending into leads of rigid speci- 
fications of opaqueness, strength, 
smoothness and uniformity—the 
leads of Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado. 

Put Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado 
pencils to your most trying tests. 
Then answer this question, “Aren't 
they the pencils which will aid you 
best in developing to the full the 
talents of your students?” 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J2 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 















































BLACKBOARDS 
textured new paper for unusual! 
CHALK 
TEMPERA © CHARCOAL © WATER 
inch sheets;in 36”x100 yd. rolls for 
$3.00 rolland $1.00 box beautiful LARGE . 


ERASERS 
ALPHATONE is VERSATILE 
effects with: 
CoLtors © Presseo CRAYON bd 
murals, friezes. Inexpensive enough for 
Alphacolor Colored Chalk sent postpaid 
¢) Fe) :) 3) 


Use this cream-colored, rough- ° 
COLORED CHALK * BLOCK PRINTING 
Available in 12x18, 18x24, and 24x36- 
MAPS 
widespread use. During February only, 
for $3.00. Address Dept. SA-241. 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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adequate expression makes him wish for improve- 
ment in technique. Until the desire for improve- 
ment is there, help in technique proffered by the 
teacher is largely resisted by the children. 


@ A realization of the art process will help 
teachers to see that the material is not being 
wasted. Recognition of the limited experience 
and motor skill will increase the teacher's ap- 
preciation of the child's efforts. Sensitiveness to 
art quality will help the teacher to discriminate 
between the empty products of directed work 
and the sincere expressions of feeling. 


@ Finally, in order to get the best from the use 
of art materials we must have sincere belief in the 
necessity for materials. The human being must 
have opportunity for emotional outlet through 
opportunities to use materials. Language is a 
convenient and satisfactory means of expression 
but it is not sufficient to satisfy all human needs. 
A wide range of available materials provides the 
opportunity for the variety of expression essential 
to maintaining emotional balance. Circumstances 
change and new abilities are developed but the 
need for materials is present from the beginning 
of life to the end. The human being craves op- 
portunity to use the powers with which he is 
endowed. 


COFFEE CANS 
ACQUIRE DISTINCTION 


(Continued from page 193) 


according to the worker's choice. A 
decorative unit in metal was applied to 
the stained covers and fastened with 
small brass nails. Carved knobs were a 
convenient addition to some of the tops. 


@ The completed article was finally 
polished with Bon Ami and brushed 
with clear lacquer to preserve the finish. 
If time permits further experimentation, 
other finishes may be secured through 
the application of acid or heat. 


@ The project was successful to teacher 
and students alike. Not only was the 
creative imagination of the young work- 
er challenged, his inventive ability and 
craftsmanship stimulated, but the arti- 
cle produced was so interesting and 
practical that it was a satisfaction 
in itself. 


WE EXPERIMENT WITH FORM 
AND MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 199) 


the possibilities of various materials and decided 
to use metals, wood, and wire. 


@ Each student made a working sketch in clay, 
not complete, but giving a general idea of the 
finished product and its size. The actual working 
out of the problem was to be done with the 
materials selected. The students found, of course, 
that the materials themselves had certain qualities 
which had to be taken into consideration such 
as thickness, pliability, color, and texture. In 
some cases the very characteristics of the metals 
suggested ideas that had not been included in 
the original sketch, so they were modified or 
changed accordingly. The metalcraft shop of the 
Walker center cooperated in the mechanical 
problems involved, such as hammering, cutting, 
shaping, soldering, polishing, annealing, etc. 
Paper patterns were laid on the metal and 
transferred by means of a sharp-pointed tool. 


@ We have included photographs of several of 
the completed pieces in metal and wood. One, 
“The Scarf Dancer,”’ was conceived by cutting a 
rectangular piece of 20-gauge copper, about 18 
by 6 inches, utilizing all the metal—that is, none 
d the pieces were cut away, but bent sharply, 
rolled, turned or twisted to give the desired effect. 
The rest of the design consists of various sizes of 


rectangles and circles of brass and wood. A 
heavy grade of sandpaper was pasted over the 
wooden discs to give contrast in texture and color. 
The scarf is of thin gauge brass, punched and 
shaped to simulate a scarf in motion. The move- 
ment is further emphasized with wire describing 
the circular areas. 


@ The most important feature of ‘‘The Toreador” 
is the use of interlocking circles of wood to 
describe the arms and the edge of the cape. 
“The Lady with the Copper Skirt’’ is made of a 
heavy gauge brass, which lent itself better to 
hammering and simpler treatment. Its main 
interest lies in its suitable treatment of the heavy 
metals, and the contrast gained by the use of the 
two colors. 


@ All these pieces were done in a light-hearted 
manner, the thrill of experiment providing the 
enthusiasm for carrying them through to comple- 
tion. They were purposely kept flexible, so that 
the students would not become discouraged if 
things did not work out as originally planned. A 
great deal of the work and ingenuity in carrying 
out the ideas may not be revealed by the mere 
photographs. 


@ We felt that it would be advisable for the 
students to be familiar with the process of plaster 
casting. Therefore, as soon as several suitable 
clay pieces were completed, the class was given a 
lesson in casting, learning its possibilities and 
limitations. Plaster, treated as such, has a definite 
place, but loses value when decorated to give the 
appearance of everything from wood to bronze. 
We prefer to work with the actual materials, 
learning their properties, textures, and the way 
in which they may be combined. 


@ There is another method of casting which we 
will use when we have pieces which warrant 
their permanency. This is called cast or artificial 
stone. It consists of one of the many varieties of 
cement with stone, granite or marble chips mixed 
in. The chips can be of different sizes, and color 
may also be introduced. Certain colors are 
affected by the acid and lime, and it is necessary 
to select those which can withstand the mixture 
Cast stone produces work as enduring as stone 
or granite; it can also be polished by using acid 
and abrasive stone, or it can be given a rough 
stone surface by going over it with a roughing 
tool. A plaster mold is made of the clay model and 
the mixture is poured into the mold and allowed 
to set. Anything cast in this medium should be 
kept simple, and in the block. 


@ In summing up, we feel that the success of 
our experiments is due in a great measure to the 
fact that we are not committeed to turn out pro- 
fessional artists, but encouraged to create new 
ideas and work with new mediums. Aside from 
the enjoyment derived from creating, there is a 
resulting stimulation to study and enjoy sculpture. 
Several students were encouraged to set up small 
studios of their own for leisure time occupation. 


@ The material itself, however, is merely a 
means to an end—the idea is of course the impor- 
tant thing. As a student progresses with the actual 
working with the materials and masters the hand- 
ling of them, he may then make the important 
departure of projecting himself into his work, 
thus breathing the breath of life into what would 
otherwise be merely an interesting arrangement 
of forms. 


A NEW PLASTIC 


(Continued from page 204) 


@ It is also highly desirable to carve a block or 
slab of the cast material before it has been allowed 
to dry. From thirty to forty-five minutes should be 
sufficient hardening time if the mold is well 
greased. A mixture of one cup of kerosene to 
two tablespoons of stearic acid is a splendid 
separative. This mixture must be put into a con- 
tainer and heated to the point where it becomes 
transparent. If it is reheated more than once, add 
a few more drops of kerosene per cup. If the 
piece to be carved takes a length of time it is 
desirable to wet it down. Cement becomes too 
hard to carve with ease after the second or third 
day. Any common plastic or wood carving tools 
may be used. Even a paring knife from the kitchen 
is a good tool. 
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@ The general treatment of the mold in prepara- 
tion and the reinforcements for the cast are the 
same as used in ordinary cases. 


@ This material is suitable in cases where the 
lightness of weight and natural color can be used 
to advantage. Interior and exterior reliefs can be 
cast in a modeled mold or carved directly of 
cement or plaster. They may have colored sec- 
tions or plain. A section could be cut out of one 
mixture and another mixture poured into the 
cavity. Thin sheets of it can be tacked onto a 
wooden or metal background without the fear of 
cracking. 


@ Best of all, the teacher and pupil can have an 
infinite amount of fun by experimenting with it, 
as it is easily workable for all ages, and the results 
pleasing in themselves as examples of freedom in 
modeling or sculpturing. 


PAPER CUTTING MURAL 


(Continued from page 211) 


come in and show his bag, shoes, etc. It's surpris- 
ing how easily you can give these children a 
desire to make something. Some of the more 
simple tasks such as making ladders, post boxes, 
etc., were given to those who wanted to help 
yet had no ideas of their own that they wanted to 
carry out. 


@ The children were permitted to let their 
imaginations have full play as far as possible. 
With the comments of approval and suggestions 
for bettering, the children helped each other gain 
a goal of more perfect work. 


@ The peak of enthusiasm was reached when 
the children, with eyes sparkling with joy and 
satisfaction, brought up their finished product, 
their own addition to the room project, and to- 
gether they decided in their informal way the best 
placement for each article. Surprising remarks 
were brought up by children who generally say 
little or nothing in the class experiences, which 
called for changes on the part of contributions 
and placements. For example, one child looked 
at the schoolhouse picture and said, “The school- 
house would look much nicer and it would seem 
more real if we had some boys and girls around 
it.’’ So several offered to help make some children. 
This gave an opportunity to discuss a little about 
size and proportion. 


@ Nothing has ever given the children such a 
thrill and real enjoyment from a finished produc- 
tion. When I was ready to take it down, they 
showed signs of displeasure and wanted it up 
longer. It seemed to be such a part of their inner 
self, they would sit quietly for many minutes just 
gazing at their own work. One child said very 
sincerely after such a quiet study of the mural, 
“Just think, we did it all.” 


@ There has been nothing in our room that has 
been so worth while—giving opportunities for 
cooperation, acts of courtesy, development of the 
backward child, and a big thrill to us all. 











Directory of Firms—continued 


177. Horton Handicraft Co. 

639 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
178. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
179. Allcolor Company 

527 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
180. Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 

Camden, N. J. 
181. Hurlock Bros. 

3436 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
182. Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co. 

22 W. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 
183. Ideal Paste & Chemical Co. 

45 18 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
184. Illinois Clay Products Co. 

Barber Bldg,., Joliet, Ill. 
185. Indian Bead Co. 

1623 York Ave., New York, N. Y. 
186. Industrial Arts Magazine 

Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Int. Research Corp. 


338 Fourth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


International Textbook Company 
Scranton, Pa. 


Jap Art Brush Co. 
154 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


Johns Co., The 
Sappington, Mo. 


Junior Arts & Activities, 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


Kansas City School Supply Co. 

1214 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Keller Ink Co., Robert, 

1441 Brooklyn, Detroit, Mich. 
Ken Kay Kraft 

1277 Washington St., West Newton, 

Mass. 
Kern Co. 

136 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
Keuffel & Esser 

127 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

246 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 
Kingsland Marionettes 

460 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Klise Mfg. Co., Inc. 

50 Cottage Grove S.W., 

Mich. 
Knopf, Inc., Alfred A. 

501 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co. 

373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Kressilk Products, Inc. 

73 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
Lapcheske Leather Goods Co. 

1717 23rd St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Larson Co., J. C. 

180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
LeBaron-Bonney Co. 

Bradford, Mass. 
Leighton, Fred 

15 East 8th St., New York, N. Y. 
Leisurecrafts 

1035 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 

Calif. 
Leitz, E. 

130 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 

227 South 6th, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Macmillan Co. 

60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
MacPherson’s Leather Co. 

250 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Macy, R. H. 


Broadway at 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 

24 Water St., Wakefield, Mass. 
Manual Arts Press 

Peoria, Ill. 
Martini Artists Color Lab. 

10 43rd Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
McPharlin, Paul 

155 Wimbleton Drive, Birmingham, 

Mich. 
Technical Supply Co 

Palo Alto, Calif. 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

10 Thomas St., Providence, R. I. 
Metal Goods Corp. 

5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Fifth Ave. at 82nd St., New York, N. Y 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St., Greenfield, Mass. 


See page 4-a for Buyer's Directory 


Wherever You Are, 
We Can Supply Your 


SECOND-TERM 
Craft REQUIREMENTS 


for Materials, Supplies, Tools and Instruc- 
tions for every type of Craftwork — and 
supply them promptly——from eleven fully 
stocked distribution points! 


— . 
THE ¢ ‘Tliawaabtine LINE 


1S COMPLETE 


—covers a tremendous range of materials, techniques, projects 
supplies, to meet every need of schools, camps, institutions, 
sponsored recreation activities. 

Write for new circular which describes and illustrates many 
new and relreshing ideas in Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Meta! 
Tooling, Plastics, etc.; also gives information on Fellowcrafters' 











Grand Rapids, 


four great new catalogues. 


FELLOWCR 
64 STANHOPE ST. . 


Address the office nearest you. 


AFTERS, INC. 


BOSTON, MASS 


FELLOWGRAFTERS, inc 


203 SIXTH STREET - 


For Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 


Utah, Arizona and New Mexico 
The Handicraft Shop 
731 East Colfax Ave 

Denver, Colorado 


For Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, 


Northern Michigan 
Art Materials Co 
843 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


For Penna., Southern New Jersey, 


Delaware, Maryland, 0. C 


Edward E. Babb and Co., Inc. 


3304 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Penna 


For Tennessee, Virginia, N. Caro- 


lina, Georgia, Alabama 


Burk and Company 
416 Church Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 


LOGANSPORT, IND. 


For State of Michigan except 
Upper Peninsula 
Dearborn Leather Co 
834 Michigan Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 
For New York, Northern New Jer 
sey, Metropolitan Connecticut 
Warren Sales Co., In 
26 Park Place 
New York City, New York 
For Kentucky, Southern Ohio 
A. E. Wilde Company 
136 West 7th St 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
For N.W. Missouri, Nebraska, Kan 
sas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas 
oover Brothers, Inc 
922 Oak St 
Kansas City, Missouri 


For California, Nevada, Washing 
ton and Oregon 
Art and Crafts Supply Co 
5709 College Ave 
Oakland, California 








V2 «3"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 
of the Rembrandt Colors 









| WRITE FOR COLOR CARD | 
Patterns already printed on the wood 
ready to scroll saw, assemble and finish oR 
Wonderfully clever designs to make many aN 
useful, decorative articles—towel racks, tie Ay 
racks, book ends, door stops, wall shelves, 


<_ 
re 
etc. Reasonably priced. Prompt service Cw 


Write to Craft Dept. for Particulars 


UNIVERSAL TOY CO., 3614 W. Montrose Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ll-a 

















MODELING CLAYS 


@ PERMOPLAST never hardens, may be 
used over and over. Perfect plasticity. 
10 colors. Harmless. 

@ AMACO CLAY FLOUR and MOIST 
CLAY are water clays. Objects become 
chalk-hard when dry and may be 
painted or fired and glazed. 

@ MARBLEX and MEXICAN POTTERY 
CLAY Modeled objects are hard and 
permanent, making firing unnecessary. 


@ 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO, INDIANAPOLIS 


Send 10¢ for 3 Sets of Instructions on 
Clay Modeling. Catalog on request. 

















Leathercraft 


HEADQUARTERS 


1. LEATHER FOR TOOLING 
2. GLOVE LEATHER 
3. LACING 
4. TOOLS’ 5. ACCESSORIES 
Write today for FREE catalog 


J.C. LARSON CO. 


180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
Dept. 180 














READY CUT METAL DISCS 
FOR BOWLS AND PLATES 


Many schools and individual craftsmen are making attractive 
ash trays, bowls, plates and many other pieces this easy way. 
Copper circles in stock from 2 to 14 inches in diameter, gauges 
20 and 18, and pewter circles 3 to 16 inches in gauges 18 and 
16. Flat sheets of brass, pewter copper, aluminum nickel and 
sterling silver. Our portfolio, ‘Things in Metal,” containing 
350 drawings and designs (only $1 00) will 
help you. 20 years of dependabte service 
guarantees your satisfaction. Write for 
catalog S... free if you are a teacher of 
industrial arts. 








METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street 


Providence, R. |, 








A complete line of leathers, tools, accesso- 
= ries, patterns, instructions, etc. Guaranteed 
. quality li lowest prices. New white moc- 
= : casin Kits . . . ideal for boys and girls. 


6 . Write today for free 
4 84-page Catalog No. SA 





OSBORN BROS. * 223 Jackson Blvd. © Chicago, Illinois 


A Teacher-Plans Project 


We will send one complete project from 
TEACHER-PLANS FREE to any teacher 
sending name, address, school, and grade 
taught. A real time-saving art and activity 
service you'llen oy. Stamp appreciated. Ann Marie's 
Workshop, Dept. 1004, 5932 Newbure. Chicago, Ill. 











226. Milton Paper Co. 

119 West 24th St., New York, N. Y. 
227. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
228. Minton, Balch & Co. 

2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
229. Mohican Pencil Co. 

5935 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
230. Wold Airbrush Mfg. Co., The 

2173 North California Ave., Chicago, III. 
231. Multi Printers 

5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
232. Morgan-Dillon & Co. 

5154 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
233. Morilla Co. 

36 Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 
234. Moyer School Supplies, Ltd. 

106-108 York St., Toronto, Canada 
235. Multikolor, Inc., Norma 

39 W. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
236. Muller Marionettes 

1324 Ashland Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
237. National Card, Mat & Board Co. 

4318 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
238. National Crayon Co. 

West Chester, Pa. 
239. National Lead Co. 

111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
240. National Soap Sculpture Committee 

80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
241. Naz-Dar Company 

4014 Rockwell St, Chicago, III. 
242. Newcomb-Macklin Co. 

45 West 27th St., New York, N. Y. 
243. Newcomb Pottery 

a * econ AM College, New Orleans, 


244. Noble & Noble, Inc. 

100 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
245. Norton & Co., W. W. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
246. Omaha School Supply Co. 

1113 Nicholas St., Omaha, Neb. 
247. O-P Craft Co., The 

Sandusky, Ohio 
248. Osborn Bros. 

223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
249. Oxford Uiversity Press 

114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
250. Paasche Airbrush Co. 

1909 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
251. Pacific Press Pub. Ass’n. 

Mountain View, Calif. 
252. Palmer Co., The 

370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
254. Paterik Handicraft Service 

227 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
255. St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 

55 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
256. Pease, Inc., Ralph S. 

665 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
257. Pereney Pottery 

842 N. wed St., Columbus, Ohio 
258. Perkins Glue 

Lansdale, Pa. 
259. Permanent Pigments 

2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
260. Perry Pictures Co., The 

Malden, Mass. 
261. Pewabic Pottery 

10125 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
262. Pitman & Sons, Isaac 

2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

See page 4-a for Buyer's Directory 
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Wrile Lor 
A CATALQS OF 


DESIGN - DECOR ATE 
TheO-PCraftCo. Inc, Sandushy, Ohio 


eYeyey 4 mien 
5 “ 
Ideas for Class“Work == 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
mirror pictures, copper and brass craft, etc. 
Write for pore S-2. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. 


















Chicago 








FIRST WITH 
ORIGINAL CRAFT IDEAS 


New materials — new methods 
Write for special introductory offer 
THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Exclusively Craft —— 
1141 W. Brown St. AUPUN, WIS. 





Basketry, Beadcraft, Claycraft. Reed. 

Ra ffia, Lestheverel. Metalcraft, Weaving, 
Kindergarten and Elementary Pastimes. 
Catalog and Instructions Free 
AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
4. Bas | A, 130° Beekman Street, New York City 











FREE To School Teachers 


150-page spiral bound catalog 
40-page supplement - - - 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS SERVICE inc. 
1267 Sixth Ave. (303) New York City 











HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft .. Metalcraft .. Beadcrafts. . Plastics 
Papercratts.. Link Projects and other Leisurecrafts 
SEND FOR BIG FREE CRAFT MAGAZINE 


LEISURECRAFTS 

























1035 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 
POTTERY AND CERAMIC 
= SUPPLIES 


« CLAYS... GLAZES ... TOOLS 
.KILNS...POTTER'S WHEELS, ETC. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 N. LaSat.te Sr., Cuicaco 








POPPE PPPPPR PEPPER??? 
LEATHERCRAFT 


THE ANSWER tro YOUR CLASS CRAFT PROBLEMS 
. . With EASCO'S Project-a Month Plen Leathercraft 
becomes ‘‘tops’’ in school art, at a low cost to instructor 
and pupil. Send 10c for catalogue and handbook 
with complete details. De aren 4 
SWEET COMP INC. 


148 State Street N. Y. 








og FY) 4 


STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burnine Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in piastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flourform. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling) 








UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
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METAL CRAFTMANSHIP 





BRACELETS, and other objects of ad- 


ornment are always interesting to make 
My stock consists of 
Brass, Sterling-Silver, Nickel Silver 
Pewter, Solders, Tools, Etc. 


H. F. HERPERS 2°Crawford Street 


Newark, N. J. 
Business Fstablished 1865 
Catalog free to Directors and Instructors 


writing on Official Letterhead 












Teachers: For correct 
copy be sure to give 
grade you feac 


Complete instructions for 
72 agg leathercraft 
protect. Many shown for 

time in this 1941 edition. 
No tools for many items. 
From 5 cents up. No obli- 
gation. Write today. 


HORTONCRAFT 


643 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


VW ALUMINUM 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS! 
> 
» | 


Metalcraft is a fascinating hobby, 
* inexpensive, easy, diferent! Alu- 
E minum and genuine Hoyt Pewter 
T are easily worked, very ductile, 
A and excellent for acid etching. In 
T 
> 
4 
E 





discs 2 to 24 inches in diameter, 
and in sheets. Write for free 
instructions and prices. 


METAL GOODS 
CORPORATION 


St. Louis, Mo. 











Craft Supplies ond"stadents 


2 ae Wea Nawn oay -Spattercraft .. Clay Modeling 
Request Catalog 


DWINWELL CRAFT Fe ig for . “a Craft Supplies 


ing, W. 






















} COLORED ART LEATHERS and LACING ; 
Lovely Belts, Purses, Sheaths,and Camera Jui 
Cases, etc., easily madeintheclassroom #© 
for gifts, ete. Cte fer Ant 
Specia or Art Instructors 
— Complete Wildercraft Catalog of tools, 
esuaed snaps, punches, needles, etc. Project 
Le ieee) instruction sheets, and samples of art & 
Ste leathersincolors. Allfor the ome. 
Bt) 


WILDER & COMPANY, Est. !877, 1038 Crosby St., Dept. 2 SA, Chicago 


hk blitn,. 


Your comin a peers and CRAFTS program will require 
supplies and materials. May we be your supply house? 
Free catalog to teachers and supervisors. 
CRAFT GUILD, 626 Drummond Place, Chicago, Illinois 
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A Complete Line of 


ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Write for Catalog No. 41 
and Liberal Discounts 


Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 
532 W. 2nd St. (Dept. B) Davenport, Iowa 











263. Pittsburgh 4 4 & Supply Co. 

339 Fifth Pittsburgh, Pa. 
264. Plastex Industries 

1085 Washington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
265. Plastic Products Co. 

4253 N. Pt. Washington Road, Milwau- 

Kee, Wis. 
266. Practical Drawing Co. 

Dallas, Texas 
267. Practical Supply Co. 

1315 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
268. Prescott Paint Co. 

445 W. 4lst St., New York, N. Y. 
269. Putnam's Sons, G. P. 

2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
270. Rapaport Bros. 

2106 W. 21 Place, Chicago, Ill. 
271. Raymond & Raymond, Inc. 

40 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
272. Reardon Co. 

2200 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
273. Reed Co., C. A. 


a4 Chestnut St., 
274. Reed Loom Co. 
Box 333, Springfield, Ohio 


Williamsport, Pa. 


275. Rich Art Color Co. 
31 W. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
276. Riebe Co., Erwin M. 


159 E. 60th St., New York, N. Y. 


277. Rife Co., Henry J. 

19 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
278. Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 

69 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
279. Rookwood Pottery Co., The 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
280. Rogers Isinglass & Glue Co. 

loucester, Mass. 

281. Rosenthal Co. 

45 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
282. Rose Tree Craftsmen 

Media, Pa 
283. Ross Co., Chas. J. 

1525 Fairmont Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
284. Rotospeed Co. 

145 S. Wilkinson St., Dayton, Ohio 
285. Rux-Tone Products, Inc. 

130 New St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
286. Sanford Mfg. Co. 

846 W. Congress St., Chicago, III. 
287. Saroff 

56 16 Clemens, St. Louis, Mo. 
288. Schmidt & Ault Paper Co. 

423 Kings Mill Road, York, Pa. 
289. E. W. Knapp 

442 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
290. Schwabacher-Frey, 

735 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
291. Schwind & Son 

423 Second St., Elyria, Ohio 
292. School Products Bureau 

517 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
293. Scott, Foresman & Co. 

623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
294. Scribners’ Sons, Chas. 

597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
295. Sculpture Kit Studios 

525 N. Ada St., Chicago, III 
296. E. H. Sheldon Co. 

Muskegon, Mich. 
297. Sherwin-Williams, Inc. 

101 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
298. Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
See page 4-a for Buyer's Directory 
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NEW 32 Page Catalog 
FREE! 


Illustrates and describes full stock of 
leathers, skins, tools, materials, de- 
signs and cut-out projects for schools 


and camps. 


Write Today for Your Copy 
Chas. A. Toebe Leather Co. 


Established 1872 
149 N. 3RD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 











- CAN BE FIRED IN AN 
ORDINARY KITCHEN OVEN 




























Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
Z firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Models 
like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 
blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 


U.S. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies 








425 SO. WABASH AVE. sa2-4! CHICAGO 
FANCY 
LEATHERS 1 For many years we have spe- 
(whole or half cialized in cate ring to the 
skins or cut to needs of the leathercrafter. 
poecmempe | Our stocks are complete 
TOOLS —s y 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 
LACIN 
es, | SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
goat akin) 


Snap Fasteners For Samples in Art Leathers 


to match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Side Fasteners 
Bag Plates 


book enre™™ |W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid | 99 Bedford Street Boston, Moss. 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 











POTTERY CLAY © BASKETRY * GAYWOOD®s+ 


The most complete 
ine o 


HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


shownand described in 
this big 40-page Cata- 
log. Almost anything 
you could use for Arts 
and Crafts is available 
from Burgess. High 
quality, low prices and 
prompt service — plus 
complete instructions. 


Write for your FREE copy today! 
BURGESS HANDICRAFT 


DIV OF BURGESS BATTERY CO 
DEPT. E, 117 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
25 W. DUVAL ST., JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


e GAYBOARD * CORKCRAFT © BEADCRAFT 


SEND THIS COUPON 
For a FREE COPY 
of HAMMETT'S NEW 


\ CRAFT CATALOG 


40 pages of Practica! Items for 
Graphic and Manval Arts Courses 
Weaving, basketry, metal working, leather 
craft, block printing, glass etching, wood work 
ing, plastics, pottery bookbinding, etc., looms 
tools, supplies, accessories, books and instruc 
tion aids. Mail the coupon now 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 293 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your new 1940 Craft Catalog 
Name 
Address... 
My school is 





LEATHERCRAFT «© WOODBURNING « 


© ONIAYVYIGOOM « Livadiviaw 
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Teach Lettering 
with these 


progressive lessons 
$1.00 brings this fine 

em 21-plate 
ih RB Gin set 

GHIJK 


ABCDI 
HUJKL 


_ABG@D, 
THNIK EL 








You can take these 
plates in their reg- 
ular order and plan 
a series of lettering 
lessons. This col- 
lection starts with 
the Roman letters 
and works gradu- 
ally toward the 
more modern let- 
tering alphabets. 


SBCDI 
ld dK 


Ase 
Fen 


ABC 


Suggestions as to 
how lettering pens 
may be used to ad- 
vantage, how to 
use brushes in let- 
tering and how to 
plan layouts for 
cards and posters 
give you teaching 
facts. 


And as for novel- 
ties which right- 
fully belong in any 
series of lettering 
lessons, you find 
abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
and a special plate 
of figuregrams — 
something new which puts fun in 
the lessons. 











Get these twenty-one plates with 
their twelve alphabets. Make your 
lessons interesting as well as 
instructive. 


No. 120 Price $1.00 
USE THIS COUPON NOW 


SCHOOL ARTS 

112 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Please send me LETTERING by 

return mail. Enclosed is $1.00. 
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Geo. Momyer 

928 Cajon St., Redlands, Calif. 
Simon & Schuster 

386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Soap Sculpture Kit Co. 

799 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
Spaulding-Moss Co. 

42 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Speedway Mfg. Co. 

1834 S. 52nd St., Cicero, IIl. 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Spencerian Pen Co. 

434 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sponge Rubber Products Co., The 

410 Howe Ave., Derby, Conn. 
Spool Cotton Co. 

Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Staedtler, Inc., J. S. 

53 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
Stafford, Inc., S. S. 

603 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 

128 Maple St., Danvers, Mass. 
Steiner Paper Corp. 

50 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 

109 E. 3lst St., New York, N. Y. 
Stewart Clay Co., Inc. 

648 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
Stokes Co., Frederick A. 

443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Straits Mfg. Co. 

2480 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 

W. Springfield, Mass. 
Studio Publications, Inc. 

381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Stur-Dee Supply Co. 

6071 Harper Ave., Chicago, III. 
Swan Pencil Co. 

221 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Sweet Co., E. A. 

148 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Talens & Son 

127 Sussex Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Tamms Silica Co. 

228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tea Tile Mfg. Co., The 

Newton, Iowa 
Thayer & Chandler 

910 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tintex 

16 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Toebe Leather Co., Chas. A. 

149 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trafford Company 

360 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
Typical Lads & Lassies 

829 N. Bushne!l Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 

500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
United Clay Mines Corp. 

Trenton, N. J. 
U. S. Kalsomine Co. 

50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
United States Pencil 

487 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
United Carr Fastener Corp. 

31 Ames St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Universal Camera Corp. 

32 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Univ. Handicrafts Service 

1267 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
University Prints 

11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 
Victor Animatograph, 

527 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa 
Viking Press, The 

18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Walco Bead Co. 

37 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y. 


341. Wallace Pencil Co. 
51 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


342. Warren-Knight Co. 
136 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


343. Waterman Co., L. E. 
141 Thomas St., Newark, N. J. 


344. Weber Co., F. 
1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia, Pa 


345. Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


346. Webster Paper & Supply Co. 
Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 


347. Webster Textile Handicrafts 
110 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


348. Weitz-Rubens 
1500 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

349. Wells & Richardson, Inc. 
Burlington, Vt. 

350. Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 
532 W. 2nd St., Davenport, Iowa 


351. Western Mfg. Co. 
149 Ninth St., San Francisco, Calif. 


352. Western Pine Association 
Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


353. Western Stoneware Co. 
Monmouth, IIl. 


354. Wetmore & Sugden, Inc. 

749 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
355. White Blackboard Co. 

Elgin, IIl. 
356. Whiting Adams Co. 

710 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


357. Universal Toy Co. 
3614 Montrose Ave., Chicago, III. 


358. Wilder & Co. 
1038 Crosby St., Chicago, Ill. 


359. Wiley & Son, John, 
440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


360. Wilson Co., H. W. 
950 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 


361. Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
31 Union Square West, New York, N. Y. 


362. Winston Co., John C. 
1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


363. Wiss Shears 
33 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 


See page 4-a for Buyer's Directory 


ek 


BRITAIN DELIVERS THE GOODS 


Since the outbreak of War in Europe, Winsor & 
Newton, Inc., have received many inquiries con- 
cerning the availability of their products which 
are manufactured in England. Winsor & Newton, 
Inc., wish to assure their customers that they are 
getting goods right along and are able to fill all 
orders promptly as usual, only one out of eighty- 
four shipments having been lost. 


ART AND OUR WARRING WORLD 


A University of Chicago Round Table Broad- 
cast in celebration of National Art Week is now 
available in a 32-page illustrated booklet. The 
Round Table was composed of Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Honorary Chairman, National Art Week Com- 
mittee; Clifton Fadiman, Literary Critic; Archi- 
bald MacLiesh, Librarian of Congress; Louise 
Wirth, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Chicago. Readers wishing copies of this issue of 
the Round Table may obtain them by sending 10 
cents for a single copy or 25 cents for five copies, 
addressing The University of Chicago Round 
Table, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Meet Guatemala Face to Face 


HERE’S THE INSIDE STORY...with 
“copious illustrations ...a Pedro Lemos book 


Open this big 844" x 11" book at any page and you 
find yourself stopping for a long look. You do this 
unconsciously because you figuratively follow in 
the footsteps of Pedro Lemos’ travel adventure in 
Guatemala. 


You'll enjoy every page of this master collection of 
Guatemalan designs, scenes, and people. You visit 
the famous market places. You meet the Mayan 
Indians in their villages and you travel about, stop- 
ping in some of the most picturesque villages and 
cities in all of Central America. 


Why do you find yourself fascinated? What invisible 
finger plays on your heart “strings’’? 


Mystery! The mystery of the old pagan religious 
rites and symbols, symbols which have become the 
designs used in the hundreds of textiles hand woven 
by the Mayans. And into each textile goes the unseen 
thread of the mysterious power which has been passed 
down from generation to generation, from mother to 
daughter . . . the power which makes Guatemalan 
weavers the most natural designers you have ever 


studied. 


IR NE A ORR A FA SSS 
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You are going to have over 138 illustrations in your 
copy of “‘Guatemala Art Crafts’ ... pictures as only 
an artist can see them, designs from the designer's 
best... and for your school work you find a new in- 


spiration which stimulates your pupils to better work. 


You'll be delighted with the way this book, with its 
big pages, lies flat on your desk when opened. You 
find a certain personal satisfaction in the ‘‘no fuss and 
feathers’ manner in which Pedro Lemos gives the 
facts. But, above all else, you will be positively as- 
tounded by the perfect reproduction in full colors of 
eight of the Mayan Indian tribal costumes. We have 
never seen its equal except in the original textiles 


found on rare occasions in museums. 


All this is yours in a single volume. 


Please send Pedro Lemos’ New Book 
GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS 


copies at $3.75 each—payment enclosed 
ESE ae ter SO aes Oe ER ee eRe Ee eee 
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SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 112 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
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How to teach Cartooning successfully 
in your classes... 


Direct from the Drawing Board to You 
from Art Teacher 
Harriett “Petey” Weaver 


CARTOONING 


plus Good Drawing 


You find delight in teaching from CARTOON- 
ING, first, because it carries out the principles 
of good drawing which you teach and, second, 
because you get the enthusiastic interest of your 
classes. 


An Art Instructor in an important Western 
State Teachers College wrote 
“The junior high school boys, most of whom 

are, of course, interested in cartooning, have 
made constant use of the volume ever since I 
placed it in the chalk tray where it could be 
seen. To me this is sufficient proof of its value. 
After such reactions, of course, I must add it 
to my five-foot shelf of art books.” 


It’s different from most books on cartooning. 
First, it was compiled by an experienced art teach- 
er for use in schoolroom classes with school 
characters, school events and school activities as 
subjects. Second, it instructs through illustra- 
tions, shows with its 23 pages what it might take 
100 pages to describe in reading matter. Third, 
illustrations are big so you can see the details. 


Gets right down to earth with lessons and sug- 
gestions like these... how to get ideas for cartoons, 
how to work up ideas, how to make characters into 
comic personalities, how to change photos and 
pictures into cartoon form, what techniques to 
use in drawing cartoons such as curved and 
straight lines, crosshatch, zig-zag, dry brush, and 
stipple . .. lettering, strip cartoons, single subject 
cartoons...why you find out everything right 
from the equipment to use, what pens, what 
brushes, what paper and all the other necessary 
accessories. 


Starts off with an editorial by the artist-author 
entitled, “SPINACH,I am a cartoonist,” etc., 
and ends up with the word STRENGTH, 48 
pages later . . . this starting with spinach and 
gaining strength wasn’t intentional but just a 
coincidence, however, you will find new strength 
in using these lessons. 


23 pages (1034” x 1334”) packed with drawings 
... a dozen smiles and chuckles on nearly every 
page, a grand total of 51 pages . . . you'll be 
delighted. 








TEACH 
Simplified Modern Design 
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Here is just the type of design 
that is a joy to use—surprisingly 
successful results come with very 
little effort. It is the freshness and 
youthfulness of the work that urge 
pupils to do better designing. 

And the reason for it all is that 
these two young designers, only a 
few years out of school, are so close 
to your pupils that they know what 
the young folks of today like. You 
can’t help being successful when it 
is fun to design this modern way. 

18 sheets—8%” x 11”—with two 
plates on a sheet, give you three 
construction plates showing how 
to divide rectangles, circles and 
curved lines into panels for modern 
composition, four plates of modern 
design panels in full color, and 29 
plates of modern motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, insects, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, 
seaside and ship motifs, cliff and 
mountain motifs—and then as a 
bonus you find on the inside covers 
40 designs in simple outline. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
112 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 





























SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 112 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER, MASS. OS ee copies of 
Please send ---- -- copies of Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver’s CARTOONING Simplified Modern Design 
at Price $2.50 Enclosed is $............... at $2.00 each ... enclosed is $........... 
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SAVES YOU Time and Money 


.... Brings you the best in tested grade teaching help 





Order your Copy Now! 


The ART TEACHER 


by Pedro J. Lemos, Editor, SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
You find this Lemos book to be one of the most valuable you have 


ever used—each chapter gives you a different kind of art work, quick reference 
index tells you where to find what you want, and 388 pages of illustrations, 68 
in full colors, give you help for immediate class use. 








You get the “cream of the art work” of the entire country. Compiled 
by Editor Lemos from some 10,000 pages of school work. He included in this big 
book the best, the most practical, and only those which fit into present-day art 
teaching standards. You use equipment and materials usually found in schools. 


Your ART TEACHER is so valuable that it has been approved 


for listing in the ‘60 Best Educational Books of 1931’ published by the Journal 
of the National Education Association, the State Courses of Arizona, North Caro- 
lina, Colorado, and Pennsylvania. But the best endorsement of all is that given 
by the 15,000 teachers and schools which have purchased the book. 


Here are your chapter headings: 
Drawing— Objects,Trees, Landscapes Lettering & Booklet Making 


Drawing—Birds, Animals, People Holiday Projects 

Torn and Cut Paper Work Toys and Woodwork 
Painting and Color Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
Illustration and Blackboard Drawing Home and Garden 
Modeling and Pottery Puppets and Stagecraft 
Design—The Design Unit Picture Study & 
Design—The Application Nature Study 

Posters Schoolroom Helps 


It’s a large book—7Z” x 10” ... you'll like the beautiful blue and orange 
art cloth binding—it will be a visible credit to you, both on your desk or as you 
take it with you to other classes. 


Priced at $9.00 on EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


ONE DOLLAR WITH ORDER ...TWO DOLLARS A MONTH FOR FOUR MONTHS 


$1.00 OFF FOR CASH WITH ORDER 


SAVE ONE DOLLAR BY SENDING $8.00 WITH ORDER IN FULL PAYMENT 


SEND $1.00 NOW...Pay Balance Monthly 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 112 Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts 


© Enclosed is $1.00 as down payment... Please send the big 492-page book, ART TEACHER 
I accept your Easy Payment Plan of $2.00 per month for only 4 months. 


© I am sending oash to get the $1.00 discount . . . enclosed is $8.00 in full payment. 








Name........... ates 
Schoo] Address 
Sock sichubabiesies , atine : - State 
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READERS INDEX 
TO ADVERTISERS 


FEBRUARY 1941 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute Art School .._.. 8-c 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts . B-c 
Moore Institute of Art B-c 
N. Y. School of Py Decoration B-c 
Ringling School of A . ‘ B-c 
Traphagen School of F ities B-c 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon B Conesee ' Cover 4 
Bermingham & Prosser Company 6-a 
Binney & Smith ae ; l-a 
Milton Bradley iq 2-a 
Devoe & Raynolds 5-a 
Dixon's Typhonite Eldorade Pencils 10-a 
Eagle Pencil Com 1 3-a 
Esterbrook Steel Company 6-a 
A.1l. Friedman .. B-a 
J. L. Hammett Com . lea 
Chas. M. Hi ompany, In Inc. ; 8-a 
5 Howard Hunt Pen 5-a, 9-a 
es & Company . . 8b 
eer I-Noor Pencil Company 8-b 
nee Airbrush Company . T-a 
Rosenthal Company B-c 
Stur-Dee Supply Co. B-c 
Talens & Son... ll-a 
F. Weber Company : 5-a, 8-b 
Weber-Costello Company 10-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. . 6-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Ann Marie's Workshop ; i a 
Milton Bradley \ pared : -a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. we 





Keyes & Company . 8-b 
Thayer & Chandler 12-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 12-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
American Art Clay Company . Bb, 12-a 
Ceramic Atelier . 12a 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Company B-c 
Denver Fire Clay Company .. T-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. B-c 
A. 1. Friedman . os 8-a 
E. H. & A.C. Friedrichs . B-c 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 5-a, 9-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 12-a 
Metal Goods Corporation : 13-a 
Paasche Airbrush wengasy , 7-a 
Pereney Pottery ; = 8-a 
ART FILMS 
Garrison Films . B-c 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Art Clay Company — or 8b, 12-a 
American Handicrafts Company . &ea 
American Reedcraft eaenmarenl 12-a 
Burgess dicr: 13-a 
Ceramic Atelier 12-a 
Craft Guild 13-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. B-c 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 13-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 13-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. ee ll-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 13-a 
The Handcrafters ; 12-a 
Henry F. Herpers . 13-a 
Hobbycraft, Inc. 8-b 
Horton Handicraft Company 13-a 
isurecr 12-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 12-a 
Metal Goods Corporation 13-a 
The O-P Craft Company 12-a 
Pereney cone! Ba 
Stur-Dee Su ply {Company B-c 
yer —< ee 12-a 
United Cla crate Servi 12-a 
Universal LF ice, Inc. 12-a 
Universal Toy Compan . ll-a 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies ‘ 13-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS, AND SUPPLIES 
American | ag Company 8-a 
Fellowcrafters, I ll-a 
W. A. Hall & —y 13-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 13-a 
J. C. Larson eke a 12-a 
Leisurecrafts ; 12-a 
ae Brothers 12-a 
A. Sweet Company 12-a 
Chey. A. Toebe | Cc 13-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 12-a 
Wilder & Company .. 13-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Perry Pictures, The. 8-c 
Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. Ba 
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A New Teaching Method 


Relieves cramped drawing —develops originality 





CREATIVE 


EXPRESSION 


by Jane and Margaret 
REHNSTRAND 


Easy to teach. Easy to do. Requires no 
special materials. Here’s the latest method 
of developing power of expression in your 
students. 
with the varied expressions of personality 
and individuality, rather than technical 
skill. 
movement. 


Creative expression deals more 


Gives your designs a free, rhythmic 


There are 22 plates, 842"x 11”, containing nearly 100 different illustrations and 


examples. Mediums used are graphite, 


crayon, finger paint and a novel idea of 


using flat brush and paint mixed with turpentine or gasoline. 
You’ll be surprised at the ease with which you can teach this interesting method 


of designing and sketching. 


Explanatory footnotes and complete instructions make this one of the most 
desirable publications of today. Written and illustrated by two leaders based on 


the lessons worked out in their classes. 
Order your copy today . 


.. send for No. 25] .. 


. Price $2.50 

















Timely Art Publications . 


101 Costume, American, 1775-1925 . $1.00 
102 Costume Design, History of 

Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1.00 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 1.00 
108 Howto DrawHuman Head,11x14” 1.00 
158 Howto Draw Human Figure,11x14” 1.50 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates,84%x11". 1.50 
113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 
120 Lettering, 21 plates : . 1.00 
195 Master Model Drawing, 16 p.ates, 

sae . 1.95 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates. 1.00 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 1.50 
153  Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1.00 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates . 1.00 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 2.00 


CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro J. Lemos 


202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates .  . $2.00 
109 Block Printing, 17 plates,84%x11" 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, 17 plates,8'44x11" . 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 





For your art library 
- and your teaching work 


ART TEACHING BOOKS 
The Art Teacher by Pedro J. Lemos, 492 
pages—384 illustrations—68 in color 
Budget Plan $9.00 Cash Price $8.00 
Applied Art by Pedro J. Lemos, 398 


pages—304 illustrated,37pp.incolor 5.00 
Art Ages by Pedro J. Lemos, 40—10x14” 

plates—historical ._. 4.75 
Bookbinding for Beginners by Florence 

Bean, 128 pp.—49 lesson problems 2.50 
Color Cement Handicraft by Pedro J. 

and Reta A. Lemos—200 pages . 5.00 
Cartooning—Harriett Weaver, 51 pages 

10% x 13% "—23 of illustrations 2.50 
Magic Realm of The Arts by wend 

Turner Bailey—56 pages ‘ 1.50 
Plays and Puppet Shows—48 pagee— 

5 complete plays ‘ 1.00 
Selling Art to the Community by Beula 

M. Wadsworth—33 illustrated pages 1.50 
Symbolism for Artists by H. T. Bailey 

and Ethel Pool—3000 symbols—248pp. 4.50 


Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 112 Printers Building, Worcester 
Mass:, or to the following school supply companies: 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 

Chicago. Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 

Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, ho Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


Kansas City Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 


IN CANADA 
Please send the following titles, numbers 


Enclosed in payment is $ 


I FI eseccisccscssecsesnescecessies 


janaing. Mich: Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee,W 
500 Sage es, Calif: Amer.Seating Co.,6900 Avalon —_ 

Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
3100 W. Cherry St 

Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 

San Francisco, Calif. Amer Seating Co.,4 421 Mission St. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Order at Canadian prices from Moyer School Supplies, Ltd. 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 


ton 


0 Please send bill 
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